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THOUGHTS  on  the  prevailing  Syjlem  of 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  6c/  Ref  pec- 
ting  young  Ladics  ns  vucll  us  C£N- 
TLLMtN.  [F.  330.] 

IT  has  been  well  obferved  by  the  inpe- 
uiiHis  author  formerly  quoted  (Mr 
Sheri  Ian),  that  “  Guod  public  reading, 
01  freaking,  is  one  t>f  the  raicll  quallMes 
to  be  iouud  in  a  coihitry,  where  reading 
and  I'peakingin  public  are  more  generally 
ufed,  than  in  any  other  in  liie  known 
world;  where  the  doing  them  well  is  a 
matter  of  the  iilmoil  importance  to  the 
ftate,  and  to  fociety  ;  and  where  promo¬ 
tion,  or  honour  to  individurtls,  is  furc  to 
attend  even  a  mocierate  (hare  of  merit  in 
thofe  points.’*  lie  had  well  examined, 
and  was  mailer  of  his  fubje^t,  and  has 
inaled  it  more  comprekcnliveiy  than  w'as 
ever  done  before.  Snppiiried  (amonj^ft 
others  of  no  lets  airh  rity)  by  Milton, 
jiddi/on,  and  that  dear-fjghtcd  and  pene¬ 
trating  philofopher,  Locke,  he  inveftigates 
the  caufes  of  our  failure  in  thefe  rel'peds 
with  the  ulincft  perfpicmty  and  prccilion; 
and  Hiewe  to  demundration  they  all  arife 
from  two  fources : 

E/r/?,  The  general  inattention,  and  want 
of  due  difeernment  in  parents,  whofe 
condnd  he  pretty  fully  expatiates  upon, 
and  rcnhbly  reprehends:  And, 

Secondy  The  iidufficiency,  and  improper 
inditntion  of  otir  icacherd  in  early  years. 

The  latter  is  a  conb  quence  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  A  peifedlv  right  unUwiftariding 
VoL.  XL?X. 


betwTcn  parent  and  tutor  is  not  very  ge¬ 
neral  ;  on  the  contrary  there  feems  to  be 
a  kind  of  warfare,  fupported  by  nalutal 
atfciftion  on  the  one  part,  arnl  a  fpirit  of 
rcdiliide  on  the  other.  Like  man  aid 
wife,  they  ought  mutually  to  aid  and  an  It 
each  other,  and  draw  both  one  way  lor 
the  advantage  of  the  common  caufe,  yet 
a  fort  of  fsTcret  jealoufy  between  the  par-  | 
ties  of(en  frnltrates  their  hopes,  and  iVl- 
dom  can  they  bring  iherafelves  to  an 
open  and  candid  txplaniiiou,  till  mattcig 
are  carried  too  high,  and  an  entire  inp- 
ture  enfucs.  Thus  the  poor  child  is  often 
caufelefsiy  cut  fliort  in  the  very  crilis  tif 
his  Itriiggles,  and  becomes  the  vi<5lim  of 
fiumuiir  and  caprice.  The  exceflive  ca- 
gernefs  of  parents  to  have  their  children 
feholars,  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo  very 
few  turn  out  fuch.  This  cagernefs  chiclly 
Ihews  itfelf  at  the  very  lime  the  niccit 
delicacy  and  mod  critical  diicci nment  is 
rtquilife  in  conducing  them,  in  their 
intancy,  and  fii  ft  introdu(5tiv)n  to  learning. 

In  every  thing  die  they  may  proceed  by 
degrees,  but  at  once  they  mull  read, 
whether  nature  confents  to  it,  or  not.— 
No  ail'.iwanccs  for  dilferencc  of  capacity; 
no  conhileralion  of  what  minute  and  va» 
rious  preparation  fhoijld  pirectde  an  un¬ 
dertaking  of  Inch  complicated  difficulty 

—"V'  ■  '  —  . .  . . . 

•  d'he  diiiicuity  ol  rcadii  g,  and  t»-.iching  to 
read,  is  allowed  hy  all  pe  >ple  ol  judgment  and 
rciiwff:5a;  Lut  with  oiheis  Ids  happy  in  thofe 

paiii«.alais. 
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If  children  are  acqaainted  with  written 
wordf,  f.)  to  acknowledge  them  at 
fight,  and  give  them  a  tnlerably  ready  ut¬ 
ter  nice,  w'ith  fome  unmeaning  oblerva- 
tion  cf  the  (lops,  as  marked  in  their  books 
(tor  the  niofl  part  very  improperly,  and 
ill  fuited  to  delivery,}  thev  are  accounied 
good  readers-  That  is  the  grand  defide^ 
ration^  and  fo  much  the  mod  ignorant 
pedagogues  may  atchieve,  and  the  foontT 
the  more  their  merit  is  acknowledged. — 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  in  ad¬ 
vanced  life  b:;a(ling  they  could  read  as 
well  at  four  or  hvo  vear?  of  age,  as  ever 
they  could,  or  need  to  do.  Their  ideas 
I’f  reading  mutl  be  confined  indeed  !  and 
if  bv  this  flaiidard  we  may  cflimatc  their 
fubfecpi'^rt  i  mprovement  in  o»her  branches, 
the  refult  will  turn  out  little  to  their 
advantage,  or  t(^  the  honour  of  their  di* 
rectors,  who  could  tamely  (land  by  and 
fun'  r  them  to  fqnandcr  away  time  fo 
fruitlefjiy. 

It  might  be  a  difTicnlt,  and  perhaps  an 
ihvifboui  talk  to  delineate  prerifely  the 
cbnr.iiSter  of  a  good  matter.  It  muft,  how¬ 
ever,  be  alio  A  cd,  Ije  ought  t'’'  be  a  man  of 
n  clear  and  penetrating  head,  a  regulated 
temper,  and  of  an  affable,  cf>mmijificati'  c 
olfpontiou,  liheralfy  educ?tecl,  and  per- 
ft<^ly  verfed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
what  he  undertakes  to  teach*.  No  man 
ran  have  clear  ideas  of  what  he  does  not 
Iiimfclf  thoro’  ghlT  comprehend,  and  pra- 
poitioned  to  his  conceptions  v  ill  be  his 
dile  of  in(lru6liop,  clear  or  embarrafled. 
Varieties  of  tempers  and  capacities  he 
mufl  rmcffTariry  engage  wdth,  fome  re>dy, 
lomc  flow;  asvatious  mull  be  his  me- 


particulars,  it  is  not  iiniverfally  apprehended, 
ignorance  perceives  ro  difficulty  in  any  thing. 
Ilow  often  do  ue  fte  bonks  put  into  a  child’s 
hand  by  way  ‘d  trying  him,  tr>  the  llile  and 
Aihjr^l  of  which  he  is  totally  a  flran  vicr  ;  yet, 
it  he  does  not  read  it  off  at  tight,  he  is  brow¬ 
beat  and  abufed ;  when  pjfTiblv  the  apprehen- 
fltiii  of  that,  and  his  cndeaVf)urs  to  make  lenfe 
out  of  what  he  does  not  undei  (land,  arc  the 
foie  caufes  of  bis  failure. 

.  •  This  is  a  truth  that  admits  cf  few  excep¬ 
tions;  however,  bunglers  endeavour  to  tfla- 
blifii  a  contrary  do^frine,  and  when  they  cati- 
not  hide  their  palpable  dcficieiities  give  out 
\»ith  great  tffVoi'tery,  that  though  they  cannot 
<  xecute.  they  are  perfect  maflers  of  the  prin- 
cipl'S  of  teaching.  So  have  I  heard  many  a 
wrctclicd  'inflrumcntal  dabbler  endeavour  to 
prilliarc  his  foiry  performance,  by  pr<. tending 
CO  fupciitT  Knov^Udge  in  the  kicnee  of  muiic. 


thods  of  management,  and  he  mufl  knovs? 
how  critically  to  diftiftguifli  and  atiapt 
himfclf  to  all.  Not  only  with  different 
perfons,  but  very  often  with  the  fame 
perlbns  differing  from  ihemfeives,  an  apt 
word,  or  a  prompt  and  lignificant  allulion 
will  have  the  force  of  a  thouf  inrl  ciicufn- 
(lantial  arguments.  This  aifo  implies 
genius,  as  well  as  txtenliv  ■  knowledge. — 
So  far  in  his  capacity  of  ioflnufl  >r.  a 
man,  he  m.ay,  not  unf  cquentiv,  have 
occafion  to  exercile  his  philofophy,  and  if 
fometimes  tickled  with  prai.t  he  is  uu- 
confeinjs  of  dtferving,  be  will  have  t!le 
mortification  of  meeting  cenfure,  oppo'i- 
tion,  and  ingratitude,  where  he  motl  juftly 
merited  appiobation  and  regard  f.  No¬ 
thing  lb  common  as  to  fee  Ipeculatiou  at 
variance  with  pradicc,  and  no  wditie 
more  fo  than  iit  the  very  points  in  qutf* 
lion,  even  witji  men,  in  other  refpedts, 
wife  and  judicious.  Such  is  Ihc  force  of 
prejiniioe  ! 

In  the  cafe  of  boys,  few,  very  few,  are 
fo  hardy,  or  fo  ignorant  as  to  deny  the 

t  Teachers  in  every  dep  utment  are  fingu- 
larly  circun  flanc!  d.  I  he  htfl  m;ifter,  wirh  ill 
inclii  td  hoys,  is  fure  to  have  the  woifl  chaivic- 
ter ,  for  his  puii<fluality  anvi  difcipliiie  art  too* 
giJat  rcfliaints  for  idlers  to  fubndt  to :  I'liey 
are  in  perpetual  oppofirion  to  each  other.  I 
once  hcaid  a  maffer  the  firlt  eminence 
in  a  capital  cifv  in  this  kingdom  examine 
a  clafs  of  his  fcholirs.  bis  lecture  that  mor¬ 
ning,  wliich  employed  him  full*  two  hours, 
extended  only  to  the  cxjdanatioii  of  a  very 
Ihort,  and  ro  way  al^Ornfe  fcrtence,  and  vias 
chiefiy  directed  to  tw'  piriicul^r  jjoys ;  hut  by 
no  means  could  he  get  them  to  comprehend  it. 
This  iiad  been  ids  talk,  at  tliC  fame  expt  iuv  of 
time  and  labour,  with  the fe  very  bovs,  cv(»ry 
kcond  day  J®r  three  weeks;  and  in  like  man- 
ner  on  other  fubjedrs,  in  coinfe,  upwaids  of 
two  years  I’ucccfijvely,  but  to  little  th'.  (it :  tor 
neither  upon  that,  nor  any  oilori  fuljcdt.  n^uld 
he  ever  dv  vlfc  the  means  of  fixino  rhtir  at  ten- 

O 

lion  to  any  good  purpofc  tlr;iigh,  in  evi  i  y  tiling 
but  their  books  they  appeared  I'mart  ai  d  ib;- 
fible :  this  he  allured  me  was  i»ot  a  lingular 
c»te.  He  atiemptcd  again  and,  in  the  vexa¬ 
tion  of  difappeintnient,  declared  he  mull  lend 
th:  m  home,  and  that  nothing  but  his  parreu- 
larf  iendlh’‘p,andgrt\;tperlbnalie1i>t(ftiot  their 
j>arents,  cotdd  have  prevented  his  doing  it  long 
before. — Ji.lt  at  that  very  m.omi.iit  a  htttr 
put  into  ids  hands  ;  it  was  from  the  rrodii.;  t  f 
one  of  the  boys;  a  verv  h.’unr  ;  nd  iu(!e 
accuf'tion  againft  the  mafter,  cliargii  g  iiitii 
witli  ncgle^l  of  her  child,  £cc.  whole'  c  ;  ?ci:y 
and  clevcrnefs  Ihe  enlarged  rpoii  and  \ery 
round iv  alTcrttjd  !— I  lliaii  never  forget  l.:i 
locks  ! ! ! 


there  are  pedants  in  mnfic,  in  painting,  they  now  are  to  many  of  themfelveR,  yet 
in  dancing:  there  are  pedants  in  politic*'*  the  fair  fcx,  it  is  Hill  affirmed,  a»^e  injiu 
in  the  ftable,  and  in  the  field  :  there  are  rioufly  treated  as  they  are  ufually  broujjht 
even  pedants  in  politenefs.  It  is  the  at-  up.  Experience  proves  they  are 
fetation  of  appearance,  not  learning  or  of  very  extenfive  initnidtion,  perfe<^tiy 
knowledge,  tnat  makes  uh  dilagreeable,  compatible  with  the  charatitcr  of  the  kx, 
no  matter  which  the  lex,  or  what  the  and  ought,  if  we  regard  our  own  h^ppi- 
profeffion.  Rut  to  return  :  This  dread  of  nefs,  over  which  they  have  Inch  infin- 
a  learned  Udy,  be  it  real  or  affe(5fed,  is,  in  cnee,  to  have  their  reafoning  faculties  at- 
truth,  a  fymptom  of  weaknefs  ;  it  pro-  tended  to,  and  diligently  cultivated  from 
ceeds  from  low  contra<Jtc'd  prejudicts,  the  fiift  dawn  of  reafon.  Thus  know- 
and  the  confequentia!  reafoning, grounded  ledge,  accompanied  with  virtue,  an  I 
upon  afiumed  and  paitial  principlcf,  is  e^ery  amiable  quality  confequent  to  it, 
neither  juft  nor  rational.  By  learning  will  become  a  habit,  not  a  conftraint, 
and  learned^  thefe  high  advocate**  for  and,  beiitg  always  difp('fed  and  accufto- 
fcienliftc  monopoly  always  tacitly  under*  med  to  think  and  a<5t  corrcdtly,  their 
ftand,  and  confine  themlclves  to  the  conduiit  through  life  will  be  unifoi  m  and 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  thence,  proper.  Their  underftanding  will  feem, 
confounding  the  means  with  the  end,  as  it  were,  an  impiilfe  of  Nature,  and  no- 
illogically  conclude,  that  women  ftiould  thing  but  what  is  juH,  pleafing,  and  de- 
not  be  in  rcipedt  taught,  or  permitted  firable,  can  poffihly  rtTult  from  it. 
to  reafon  or  judge  for  thcinfclves.  Your  [ro  he  concluded  in  our  next,] 

literati  might  be  attacked  in  their  faft- 

nefles,  and  the  nakednels  of  the  land  dif-  Discovfry  and  SETrLPMENT  of  Ja* 
covered.  Dreadful  would  it  be  to  find  maica,  6r.  [P.  333*3 

concealed  under  that  name^  that  phnri- 

iafm  of  erudition,  nolhing  but  a  chaos  "pARISH  of  Kingfton,  The  county 
of  ill-forrred,  indigefted  notions,  rude  1  town  is  of  the  lame  name.  In  the 
diftempered  pafiions,  and  unimportant  market  here  the  moft  luxurious  epicure 
and  barren  theory,  the  goodly  fruits  of  cannot  fail,  all  the  year  round,  of  meet- 
an  eight  or  ten  years  flagejla?ion,  in  the  ii'g  with  quantity,  variety,  and  cxceiit  me 
purfuit  of  two  dead  languages  no  where  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetite.  The 
fpoken,  and  by  few  (and  thofe  efteemed  fettlerr.enta  on  the  harbour  are  fit  for  i.o 
adepts  too)  more  than  half  unjerftoed.  other  produdtion  than  Scots  grafs  ;  fome 
This  ii  not  enforced  contemptuouny,  cr  c  f  the  planters  have  rr.a^'e  iccol.a-year 
to  depreciate  the  knowledge  of  Latin  or  of  this  commodity.  Redtor^  incon;e 
Greek  ;  but  l>y  reprefenting  truth  as  it  locc  1.  Kingfton  has  been  called  an  m- 
rcaliy  is,  to  check  the  petulance  and  healthy  place,  yet  the  ftretls  are  vide 
oftentation  of  vain  fciolifta,  who  Ihtller  and  regular,  and  the  foil  on  which  it 
Ihemlelves  under  thofe  venerable  namcF,  ftands  perfectly  dry.  This  may  be  nwing 
devoid  of  other  merit.  Men  of  liberal  to  the  lagoons  to  the  wtftward  ot  the 
profeffions' cannot  difpenfe  with  thofe  town,  and  to  the  land  there  being 
languages;  and,  introduced  as  they  al-  to  be  overflowed  by  the  lalt  water  ;  to  a 
w’ays  Ihould  be,  and  ennfid  red  only  as  large  travft  ct  faliiia  f'sing  to  the  nortn- 
in  a  degree  lubfervient  to  nobler  puifuits,  ward  of  the  h«)fpiia!  ;  much  of  t  he  water 
they  are  a  fine  point  c.f  accompliflmient  remains  ftagnant,  and  bemmies  highiy 
in  a  gentb  man  h  education*  It  is  the  putrid;  and  on  the  wefterly  winds  im* 
cufiom  of  imatreiing  we  here  complain  pclling  the  tffiuvia  rf  thefe  lagoons  into 
of  that  is  the  ahfurdi^y,  that  is  the  grie-  the  town,  a  bad  fever 'ecner  illy,  furcecds. 
varcc,  the  grand  of  ^  iidion  to  real  lear-  The'intrrcourfe  with  Porto  Bclh--  nid 
liii  t'  a«  (J  uleful  knowledge,  both  in  man  Carthager.a  has  frequently  introduced  the 
auo  womat..  pvdt  malignant  and  tie leterious  dih  rdcr?-:* 

**  A  h.ttlc  Latin  is  “  dingerons  rhiro;  •  The  rooms  in  the  lodr^ing  houlVs  arr  (o 

*  Drirk  Jcvp.  or  taft*  not  ti  c  AVnVz.v  fprintj :  fmall,  that  a  healthy  pci  fon  find*,  it  tiini- 

c  I'hcic  thailoA  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain,  cub  to  refpire  freely  a  whjle  night  in  i:ne 

•  huL  dlif  king  largely  fobers  us  again.  fif  thc‘e  dungeons  :  another  caufe  inay 

Pope,  be,  the  cramming  ft'  many  corpfra'into  a 

yiehiing  to  the  men,  thereforf,  intire  fm.ill  church  yard  in  the  center  of  t‘'C 
p<'fle(ln>u  of  the  language**,  and  admitting  t»»v.’fr,  iidfrad  of  piovldlug  a  ceniercry  ‘♦f  a 
hey  would  bt  a6  ufi^kfs  to  the  ladies  ai  diftauce  to  leeward  of  all  the  iioufes.  The 
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abominahle  and  filthy  cnfiom  of  ufing 
tubf,  and  empty  butter  firkins,  inftead  of 
vaults,  and  emptying  their  contents  every 
day  at  the  wharfs,  muft  render  the  lowtft 
and  hotted  quarter  of  the  town  off'enlive 
and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants:  the  repairing  the  ftreets  with  the 
ofTab  and  naftinefs  from  all  the  dunghills 
about  town,  inliead  .of  ufing  gravel,  of 
which  there  is  plenty  round  the  town, 
may  be  another  c  u»re. 

Rock  Port,  four  miles  eaft  of  the  town, 
mounts  11  guns,  twenty- four  pounders ; 
it  is  fo  fmall,  it  will  admit  only  of  a  gar- 
rifim  (»f  70  men;  yet  fo  ftrong,  that  Ad¬ 
miral  Knowles  maintained  it  might  (land 
a  fiege  againd  10,000  men.  I'he  Afi'em- 
bly  lately  granted  1000  1.  Sterling  to  e»ec‘l 
barracks  at  it  for  200  men.  In  1734,  re- 
groes  3811,  cattle  483.  In  17^48,  negr  oes 
5  779?  c.title  923.  There  are  not  any  I'u* 
g  »r  plantations.  The  trade  of  this  rown 
is  ca<’*able  of  vaft  enlargement,  by  culti¬ 
vating  a  better  correfpondence  with  the 
free  Indians  on  the  Spanilh  American 
continent.  Its  trade  always  fluuiiihcs 
mod  in  a  Spanifh  war. 

Parijh  0/ St  Andrenv  is  watertd  with 
X4  livers.  The  chief  ornaujent  of  this 
parilh  is  the  magnificent  houfe  of  Mr 
Pirinock;  it  is  built  <»f  a  more  beau5»ful 
done  than  that  of  Portland,  and  of  a 
clofer  and  finer  grain.  The  reiftory  worth 
loool.  Sterling  a  year.  The  foil  on  the 
foulh  »rpt<fl  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in 
general  a  red  clay ;  the  road  to  thefc 
lofty  regions  will  not  admit  of  wheel 
carriages;  the  done  fiere  is  brittle  and 
crumbiing  ;  there  is  no  appearance  r.f 
limeftonc  ;  the  trees  arc  cnvcl  .ped  with 
tnols ;  while  here  the  thermometer  in  at 
60  and  65  d  egrees  at  mid-day  in  July,  it 
rifes  to  86  and  90  in  Kingfirin  ;  tlie 
ground  is  coateii  ail  over  with  drep  mofi  ; 
a  fire  is  found  iiecefl'ary  even  in  July  : 
fotnc  perlnns  have  beenhirdty  v  arm  in 
bed  with  cwo  tlankrts;  bnds  fiiot  diil 
rot  begin  to  fmeil  till  the  fourth  day, 
frofis  are  laid  to  be  fr{qucr.t  rn  the  fiim- 
miis,  hut  few  have  explored  the 

air  at  fuch  a  height  is  almoll  r-  o  pure  for 
hunun  reipiration ;  fome  rebel  negroes 
expired  iu  pafling  over  them  :  thefc  fum- 
rnits  have  nothing  on  ^heni  hut  niof^. — 
According  to  an  acciraie  menUirat'cn  by 
Dr  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  Mr  Gauld, 
Catherine  Hill  is  ^oeofect  above  the  I'en’s 
level  ;  Bln?  MounMin  fufy.mit  7553, 
which  in  907  feet  higher  than  the  no  ll: 
clevdtcd  point  ol'  the  Pyrenees.  Moll  of 


the  fugar  plantations  are  in  Ligiianea  ; 
this  oarith  is  in  a  vert  flourilhing  and  ir.- 
crcaling  date.  In  1734,  negroes  7631, 
cattle  5413*  1768,  iKvroes  9813, 

catHe  4626.  H'iglheads  of  fugar  annnai- 
ly,  2600.  The  diminution  rSf  cattle  has 
proceeded  from  the  ertaflion  of  water 
mills.  The  prefein  improved  fiate  of 
the  ifiand  is  greatly  o  ving  to  the  intro- 
diKjVion  of  thefe  Uiefol  machine.^. 

Pa*i/k  of  Port  Rojal,  The  reflnry 
about  220 1,  a-year.  In  1734,  negroes 
1548,  cattle  106.  In  1768,  negroes  I432, 
cattle  1 70.  liviglheads  of  fugar  annually, 
only  60. 

Par  'tjh  of  St  Dardd,  Watered  by  fix 
rivers.  Re<5tory  abfuit  75  I.  a-year.  A 
gentleman,  by  .warering  a  parched  piece 
of  land  from  the  neighbouring  river, 
made  a  noble  ell  ate  (»f  4C0  hoglheads  a- 
year  ;  it  yielded  from  three  to  four  hogi- 
henls  an  acre.  Th^  air  is  h^  iUhy,  ex¬ 
cept  near  the  fait  ponds.  1  lie  ululen 
btlweeu  the  hilH  are  exceedingly  fi  rtih*. 
In  1734>  negroes  1540,  cattle  IJ65.  In 
176S,  negroes  2316,  cattle  1667.  Hogf- 
heads  r.f  fngar  annually,  550. 

Pari/h  of  St  The  mas  in  tie  Ea/f.  This 
delightful  parllJi  is  watered  by  upwards  of 
20  rivers,  he  bay  of  Moi  ant  a  ron- 
lider-able  place  for  fliipping  ;  the  village 
CO!  flits  ot  30  houtes;  the  irCt<*ry  is 
about  400  I.  ;  the  foil  here  i**  drv,  and 
the  air  healthy  ;  fi''e  miles  faithcr  is 
Port  Morartt,  one  of  the  bt  fl  haihours  in 
the  in  and.  Point  Moranl  is  nine  or  ten 
miles  from  Port  .Moiant ;  adjacent  to  the 
Point  Mor.ant  aie  8coo  aeien  very  fine 
land,  a  rich  bl.^ck  mould,  »if»on  .1  clay,  at 
prefent  a  morals,  but  capable,  by  drain¬ 
ing,  of  being  converted  into  valuable  lut 
gar  plantations  ;  for  an  r  fiate  fovmtil  »uit 
of  it,  on  Plantain  Garden  Kivv,  lately 
fold  .*t  75,ccol.  Sterhf’g.  The  Ba’h  w,.- 
ters  hive  been  long  jufilv  celebrated; 
the  fining  is  a  milr  ?,nd  three  cju.oVri 
from  ^he  ♦r)’vn  of  B.ith.  'I  hr  lined  fiig^r 
plantations  in  the  ill  and  are  .'.long  the 
bai'k  (if  Planuln  Garden  Kivjr;  ihe  lod 
a  deep  biatk  mould,  interraixed  with 
Ihtlis,  or  a  deep  briek  ni'>iud  ;  the  ricni 
inoidd  or  Ecre  may  ai(\ne  ;l»fi)ntc  the  pre- 
lerepce  with  it.  In  i7^4»  regroes  6^7^!, 
canle  54i^8.  In  17^*^.  n:gr.its  14  ^»i4, 
cattle  9007.  Ilogfnertd'i  of  fi.'g.ir  anniorl- 
ly,  9i?o 

PirUb  of  Portla7iii  comprifes  a  fio:; 
tra(5t  of  Ur.i!  ;  but  the  in^t  rior  iiroijj  arc 
no!  t  occ'i/ird  ;  i'  is  n’.c>iint..i4ious  .Tu.t 
fabjedl  to  raiaj:  it  huj  eight  or  nine 
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The  dromedary,  or  African  camel, 
has  one  bunch  or  protuberance  on 
the  back.  It  has  four  callous  protube¬ 
rances  on  the  fore-legs^  and  two  on  the 


hl-nd  one?.  The  hoof,  or  rather  callous  go  freely  if  gently  treated,  and  feem  tn- 
fkin,  of  their  feet,  whicti  is  fotter  than  livened  by  the  pipe,  or  any  nnitic.  When 
the  hoofs  of  other  animals,  enables  the  fitigued  they  lie  on  their  brc.tli. 
camel  to  walk  along  the  fandy  paths  ot  The  liaiftriaiuis,  or  BiCtiia;.  camel,  har> 
v’arm  ciimaie^  with  greater  tafej  as,  by  two  bunches  on  the  bach,  tne  hindiiuat 
yielding  t(»  the  prelTtire,  it  is  not  f  >  fub«  ot  which  is  by  much  the  hngelt.  Ji  jo  a 
to  he  injured  by  fridtion.  The  ftrnc-  native  of  Africa,  and  is  more  rarely  i  >  be 
\iire  and  coriftitution  of  ihefe  creatures  is  met  with  than  the  dromedary.  It  is  alia 
admirably  adapted  to  the  climate  wOiich  much  fwiiter  in  its  moiif>iis.  Concis 
produces  them.  In  Africa  ac.d  Arabia,  have  been  tnc  liches  of  Arabia  from  the 
where  this  animal  is  mi>li  fmejnent,  and  time  ot  Job  to  t!ie  prefent  ;  thepatiiireh 
iremploy  .d  i.i  carrying  a!i  h'uds  of  bur-  reckoned  6ood  camels  am  'i»g  his  pahoral 
den-',  there  is  great  fcarcity  of  water,  treafures,  and  .the  modern  iiihabiiants 
The  camel  has  ofieii  been  obferved  to  of  thefe  countries  cftmiate  then  wr.dib 
travel  brnger  'than  any  other  creature  by  the  number  of  camels  they  potlefs : 
without  c’riiik.  This  it  is  enabled  to  do  without  them  great  part  of  Aha  and 
from  a  frngular  connrm5li<*u  in  its  fto-  Africa  wtiuld  be  wretclied  ;  bv  them  the 
m^ch.  It  is  one  of  the  riimin.iting  ani-  lolc  commerce  is  carried  on  tnri)u^h  ari  I 
rivals,  and  has  four  floinncris.  At  the  a^d  burning  tradh,  imp-ailable  but  by 
top  of  the  fL'C(>nd  Itoinach  there  are  feve-  bcaft*  which  Providence  formed  cxprciV.y 
ral  r([uare  holes,  which  are  the  orificcb  of  fo‘  the  burning  defaits.  They  do  not 
ab  'Ut  twenty  cavities  or  fack-i  pUced  be*  differ  in  their  nature  or  manners  from 
tween  the  twu)  membranes  which  com-  tne  other  kind.  In  winter  they  are  covet- 
pofe  the  fnbftance  of  this  ftomach.  Thefe  ed  with  very  lung  hair,  which  falls  ch’ 
f icks  are  lo  many  refervoiis  which  they  in  the  fpiing,  and  is  carefully  gathered, 
fill  over  and  above  what  faiisfies  their  being  wo^e  into  fluff-,  and  ailo  cloilia  to 
prefent  thirfl,  and  ferve  for  lupplying  cover  tents.  In  fummer  their  hair  is 
them  with  w-ater  in  long  joiirnies  through  fhori.  Ikdure  the  great  he^ts,  the  ow  nei  a 
the  dry  and  fandy  defaits,  where  wells  fmear  their  bodies  to  keep  eff  the  fi.cb. 
and  rivers  are  feldom  to  be  met  with.  'I'he  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  the  deili  of 
Travellers,  Vtrhen  much  opprclVcd  with  young  camels.  The  milk  of  thcie  animals 
drought,  are  fomelirnes  (obliged  to  kill  is  their  piiiicipal  lubfdlence  ;  and  the 
their  camels,  in  order  to  hive  a  fupply  of  dung  of  camels  is  the  fuel  ufed  bv  ihc 
drink  from  tliefe  refervoir.*?.  By  the  carav.-ms  in  their  travcb  over  the  dcbirti-. 
above  means  camel?  arc  enabled  lo  pafs  Camels  have  h-ren  introduced  into  l>;u  - 
over  luiw'atered  trads  for  fevtn  or  eight  bidoes  and  J  imaica  ;  but  for  want  of 
days,  without  requiring  the  leaft  bquiil  ;  krmuledge  of  their  diet  and  ifeatineni, 
Leo  Afneanus  lays  for  fifteen.  They  can  have  in  general  been  of  very  llitlc  iVrvioc. 
diicover  water  by  their  (cent  at  half  a  There  are  varieties  among  the  came!}., 
league’s  diflance  ;  and  after  a  long  abfli*  The  'rurkman  is  »he  1  irgeff  and  ftrorigef:. 
Hence  will  haften  towards  it  long  before  Tiie  Arabian  is  hardy.  What  is  cMibd 
their  drivers  perceive  wbe.c  it  lies.  I'heir  XXia  dromedary y  maihary^  and  ra^^uuhl,  ij 
patience  under  hunger  is  fuch,  that  they  very  I'wift.  The  common  f  .rt  it.ivd 
will  travel  many  days,  fed  oniy  with  a  about  30  miles  a  d-iy.  The  lad,  whicti 
few  dates,  or  fome  fmall  balls  of  bean  or  has  a  kfs  bunch,  and  more  delicate  ibape, 
barley- mea!,  or  on  the  miferabic  thorny  and  is  alfo  much  iureiior  iu  h/e,  never 
plants  they  fiful  in  the  delart.  I’he  camel  car<ii-s  burdens,  but  is  u!ed  to  ride  <;n. 
carries  very  heavy  burdens,  and  travels  Iu  Arabia  i  ity  are  »  aiuvd  liir  r utining- 
long,  but  with,  a  flow  pace,  'i'iie  l?rgefl  matches  ^  and  iu  many  I'ln  es  for  c.irrv- 
kinci  will  carry  a  load  of  1000  or  i^.co  ib.  iug  couiics,  who  can  go  above  ico  miP  5 
weight.  They  kneel  down  to  t)e  loaded,  a  day  (*n  them,  and  thu  i  *1  uiue  ojivs 
but  rife  the  moment  they  find  ilie  burd  'u  to,;ethcr,  ovi  i  b  irning  defarts  intiiih  '.l  i> 
equal  to  their  flrength  :  they  will  not  table  by  any  bvirig  creature.  The  Chi- 
permit  an  ounce  m'>re  to  be  put  on.  lu-fe  call  thefe  fwift  camel  '-  C'/pia  lo- f ’y 
They  arc  molt  mild  and  cent  ie  at  all  ky'j  to.  ox  c:vTiieU '^  \\\\  feet  of  the 

times,  but  when  they  are  iu  heat  :  during  Xhe  Attican  camels  are  the  mod  h.udy, 
tlj.it  period  they  arc  feized  witlra  loit  l.ivu.g  more  dillant  and  more  die^uhid 
of  inadnefh,  that  i:  i.^  imfafe  t  *  ap-  deiai  ts  to  pafs  over  than  any  <f  ti.e 
proach  them.  They  are  ruit  prevailed  ('ther?,  from  NmiiiJu  Ihr  hinco  jui 
ou  to  quicken  their  pace  by  l/iows  1  but  Utidophti 
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The  Llama,  or  South  American  ca- 
mcl'lhctp,  has  an  almblt  even  back, 
fmall  head,  fine  black  eyes,  and  very  long 
neck,  bending  much,  and  very  protubc- 
Fant  near  the jun<J’tion  with  the  body:  in 
a  tame  ftaic,  with  fmooth  (hort  hair  ;  in 
a  wild  ftatc,  wMth  long  coirfe  hair,  white, 
frrey,  and  iiiflct,  difpofed  in  Ipots ;  with 
a  black  line  from  the  head  along  the  top 
id  the  back  to  the  tail,  and  belly  W'hiie. 
The  fpotlcd  mav  potTibly  be  the  tame, 
the  laft  the  wild  llamab.  The  tail  is 
ihort ;  the  height  from  four  to  four  feet 
and  a  half ;  the  length  from  the  neck  to 
the  tail,  fix  feet.  In  general,  the  thape 
rxadtly  lefcmbks  a  camel,  only  it  wants 
the  dorfal  bunch,  it  is  the  camel  of  Peru 
and  Chili ;  and,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  the  only  bead  of  burden 
known  to  the  Indians,  It  is  very  mild, 
gentle,  and  tradtable.  We  find,  that, 
before  dhe  introduction  of  mules,  they 
were  u'ed  by  the  Indians  to  plough  the 
land  :  that  at  prefent  they  ferve  to  carry 
burdens  of  about  loo  lb.:  that  they  go 
with  great  gravity  ;  and,  like  their  Spa- 
nifl)  mailers,  nothing  can  prevail  upon 
them  to  change  their  pace.  They  lie 
down  to  the  burden  ;  and  when  wearied, 
110  blows  can  provoke  them  to  go  ou, 
Teuillee  fays,  they  are  fo  capricious,  that 
if  (truck,  they  indant'y  fquat  down,  and 
nothing  but  caredfes  can  make  them  rife. 
When  angry,  they  have  no  other  method 
of  revenging  their  injuries  than  by  fpit* 
ting  ;  and^they  can  ejaculate  their  faliva 
to  the  didance  of  ten  paces;  if  it  fiilii  ou 
the  ikin,  it  raifes  an  itching  and  a  reddilh 
fpot.  Their  flelb  is  eaten,  and  is  faid  to 
be  as  good  as  mutton.  The  wool  hag  a 
ftrong  difagreeable  feent.  They  are  very 
lure  footed;  therefore  ufed  to  carry  the 
Feiuvian  ores  over  the  luggedcd  hills 
and  narrowed  paths  of  the  Andes  Thty 
inhabit  the  vad  chain  of  mountains  their 
whole  length  to  the  draits  of  Magellan  ; 
but  except  w^hcre  thefe  hills  approach  the 
fea,  as  in  Patagonia,  never  appear  on  the 
coftds.  Like  the  camel,  they  h^ve  pow’crs 
of  abdaining  long  from  dri«ik,  fometimes 
for  four  or  five  days:  like  that  animal, 
their  food  is  coarfe  and  trifling.  In  a 
wild  date,  thev  keep  in  great  herds  in 
the  highed  anckdeep.  d  parts  of  the  hills ; 
and  while  they  are  fee. ling,  one  keeps 
Gentry  on  the  pinnacle  of  fomc  rock ;  if  it 
perceives  the  approach  of  any  one,  it 
neighs ;  the  herd  tikes  the  alarm,  and 
goes  olf  with  incredible  fpeed.  They 
outrun  all  dogs,  fo  there  is  no  other  way 


of  killing  them  but  with  the  gun.  They 
arc  killed  for  the  fake  of  their  fiefh  and 
hair  ;  lor  the  Indians  weave  the  lad  inro 
cloth.  From  the  form  of  the  part <3  of 
generation  in  both  fexes,  no  animal  co* 
pulates  w  ith  fuch  difficulty.  It  is  often 
the  labour  of  a  day,  antequam  aSum  Ipfum 
*ventreum  incipiautj  et  abj'olvant* 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Description  o/Taymouth,  the  Seat 
oj  the  Earl  of  Bs  eadalbane, 

The  houfe  of  Taymouth  is  feated  in  a 
bottom,  on  the  Ibuth  fide  of  the  river 
Tay,  about  half  a  mile  from  where  it  iflbes 
from  the  loch.  The  front,  towv.rds  the 
fouth,  looks  into  a  fpacious  lawn,  and  h^s 
a  very  grand  and  driking  appeirance.  'I'hc 
principal  part  of  the  houfe,  which  is  three 
dories  high,  is  in  the  old  tade,  with  round 
turrets  on  the  corners.  The  wings  are 
modern,  and  form  the  bed  part  if  the 
building,  being  joined  to  the  main  houfe 
by  two  colonades,  on  the  fumir.it  of  one 
of  which  is  a  clock,  with  a  dial- plate. 
The  principal  entrance  is  by  an  outer 
dair  cafe,  landing  o.;  the  fecond- floor,  the 
ground  floor  being  occupied  with  ier- 
vauts  aparimerits,6cc.  The  office- honfes 
lie  behind  .the  houfe,  and  are  built  in  an 
elegant  taOc.  The  infide  of  the  houle  is 
highlv  finifhed.  None  of  the  apartments 
are  large,  but  handfome,  with  very  fine 
furniture.  In  the  drawing  room  is  a  ca¬ 
binet,  with  a  fpinet,  ch  ek,  and  other  ci- 
riofities  in  it  of  mod  cxquifite  workman- 
(hip.  Here  too  are  fine  paintings,  partis 
cuiarly  Tarquin  ravifliing  Lucretia  ;  the 
lady  lies  aimed  naked,  while  the  villain 
holds  at  her  bread  the  drawn  dagger.  At 
a  did^nce  appears  the  flavc,  whom  Tar- 
quin  threatened  he  would  kill,  and  expofe 
in  the  bed  with  her  dead  body  ;  hut  from 
hie  colour,  and  the  purpofc  he  was  meant 
to  ferve,  fume  of  the  company  contended 
it  could  be  none  elfe  than  the  devil.  The 
library  is  a  fpacious  room,  well  dored 
with  books;  in  it  are  feveral  family  pic¬ 
tures.  In  the  veftibule  is  a  family  trte, 
with  fuch  a  ou  mber  of  branches  on  it  as 
would  require  a  fummer's  day  to  fcan; 
here  too  are  fome  venerable  family  faces. 

In  the  fpacious  lawn  furrounding  the 
houfe,  a  large  herd  of  fallow-deer  was 
roaming:  thefe  were  by  no  means  niy> 
fuffering  us  to  approach  within  a  fmall 
diftance  of  them  ;  but  when  w^c  wanted 
to  come  nearer^  they  tock  to  their  bceU 
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TTitli  fiirpriTing  velocity.  We  remarked 
lh.it  the  miles,  diltinguilhed  by  their 
large  horns,  kept  in  a  herd  by  theinlelves, 
whilfl  the  fiwns  with  their  yojing  ones 
did  the  lame.  Thcfc  creatures  w:il  not 
thrive  in  any  pafture  with  other  cattle,  as 
they  will  not  touch  a  pile  of  grals  that  has 
been  cropt  or  trod  upon  by  any  animals 
but  theinfclves. 

There  has  not  been  originally,  we  ap. 
prehend,  much  natural  wmod  about  Tay- 
mouth,  the  greater  part  of  tint,  which 
now  liirrounds  it  in  fuch  plenty,  appearing 
to  have  been  planted.  It  has,  however, 
thriven  amizingiy  :  one  elm  tree,  on  the 
fide  of  the  hill  louth  of  the  houfe,  is  no 
Jefs  than  feventcen  feet  round  the  b  )dy. 
The  avenue  at  the  back  of  the  houfe,  cou- 
filliug  of  vaft  limes  meeting  .it  the  tap, 
forms  a  mod  majeltic  and  lofty  canopy. 
The  planting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  houfe, 
and  on  the  hills  to  the  fouiliward,  is  the 
oldelt  ;  that  on  the  north  lidc  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  as  well  as  the  policy,  is  of  a  more 
recent  date,  and  has  ail  been  done  by  the 
prefent  Earl. 

The  w’llks  here  are  beyond  defcriplion 
beautiful.  Till  feeing  this  plice,  we 
could  hardly  conceive  how  rude  eart.h 
Could  be  made  to  put  on  fo  charming  an 
appearance.  They  are  levelled  and 
f.Uviothed  with  the  exadell  care;  the 
graf*»  on  them  is  not  only  cut,  but  actual¬ 
ly  iliaven,  the  labourers,  in  time  of 
drought,  being  obliged  to  fuoilteu  them 
with  a  mop  and  water,  to  make  the  grafs 
cut  lliort  enough.  To  the  tread,  tluy 
feel  like  a  Turkey  carpet.  No  horfes  or 
carriages  are  adfnitted  here,  but  fuch  as 
are  made  life  of  to  draw  the  he.avy  rol¬ 
lers  over  them,  and  even  thefe  mu.'t  have 
their  hoofs  covered  with  thick  leather 
fhoes.  Two  of  thefe  walks  run  parallel 
to  the  river,  one  on  each  fide,  being  con- 
nefted,  oppoftte  to  the  hoiile,  by  a  pretty 
Chinefe  bridge.  There  are  the  mnfi  late¬ 
ly  walks  about  Taymouth,  each  being  not 
Icfs  than  forty  feet  wide,  nnd  extending 
above  a  mile  in  length.  Belide  thele  there 
are  feveral  other  walks  little  inferior  in 
breadth,  though  not  (o  long,  as  the  abovt*. 

There  are  a  vaft  variety  of  temples  and 
ornamental  buildings  throughout  the  po¬ 
licy,  fcarce  a  waik  being  without  fotne 
one  or  other  of  them.  Of  thefe  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Venus  is  the  molt  remarkable. 
This  is  a  fquare  building,  (t.inding  on  a 
rifing  ground  to  the  weltward  of  the 
houfe.  Within  this  room,  the  fiatue  of 
the  ggddels,  hi  purls  vaturahlusi  ftands 
VoL.  XLIX. 


by  the  wall,  in  a  very  graceful  attitude: 
With  the  one  h.ind  acrofs  her  breads, 
while  the  other  covers  her  tlug^'S,  fhe 
feems  to  cnnceal,  but  in  points  to 

thefe  peculiar  female  be.mtie*?.  Some¬ 
what  fimilar  to  that  of  Yeuii^;,  ?.•  tlie  tem¬ 
ple  of  Mars  and  Minerva;  but  iheie,  br¬ 
ing  hardy  wai rii'rs, and  clotheii  ‘  itii  their 
proper  garb,  are  expofed  to  the  inclemen¬ 
cy  of  the  weather,  ft.inding  with^'iit  nri 
each  fide  the  entrance.  Befidcs  ilicfe, 
we  law  no  more  llatuc  at  Tavmouth. 
The  fort  is  an  oblong  building,  fomewhat 
in  the  (tile  of  our  <ild  calllcs,  with  round 
towers  at  each  end.  on  the  tops  of  which 
are  par.apet  vvall.>,  with  ports  for  cannon, 
but  none  mounted.  The  -^rlillery  here  ii 
quite  harmleis,  excepting  fome  fwivels, 
being  ne’  er  hrtd  till  worm  eaten.  From 
this  place  you  haveaveiy  fine  view  cf 
Taymouth,  with  the  greater  p.irt  of  Mie 
policy,  the  village  of  Kenmcrc,  .ami  p.irt 
of  f.ocfi  I'ay.  There  me  a  great  many 
other  ornamental  bui!dln.?s  throughout 
the  policy,  b  it  not  Cv>oii(ierible  enougfi 
to  merit  a  p'lrticiil.ar  (kfcriplion. 

We  now  i'  q  iircd  ■  nr  the  g.irJens,  con¬ 
ceiving  hieh  id»','»s  of  (hem  from  w’hat  we 
h.u’.  jult  Iceii  of  the  p.  !icv  :  but  rhe'e.  it 
feem*<,  are  not  corref;M>n«iif'g  i'*  fhe  other 
improvements,  our  guide  alfur'i'g  us 
they  were  not  worth  feeing.  Whether 
that  is  the  cafe,  or  the  man  was  f.iligucd, 
or  cnnld  not  g<*t  accef'^  to  'hero,  we  can¬ 
not  tell  :  but  it  mull  he  a  vaft  pdy  if  fuch 
a  compleat  finifhed  place  as  Taymouth 
Ihoidd  be  denoiiuit  in  that  moft  necellary 
grticle,  a  good  garden.' 

Having  fo  minutely  deferihrd  DunkeKI 
and  Taymouth,  1  lhall  now  dr.uv  a  Ihort 
comfnrif.in  between  them.  Both  .are  fi- 
tiiated  in  a  bottom,  have  nearly  the  f^mc 
advantages  ot  wood  and  water,  nnd  fur- 
ronndlog  mountains.  I'he  lift,  about 
Dunkelii,  are  iimre  rugged  and  naked  ; 
thofe  rf  Taymouth  more  uniform,  and  to 
the  very  lurnmit  cloaihed  with  woo»l.  'Fh'* 
ground  ariuind  Dunkeld  is  wild  .and  irre¬ 
gular  ;  that  about  'I'AyrnfUith  m  re  cidti- 
vateil  and  plain.  The  houlc  of  Dunkcl  1 
is  quite  Unit  up,  y<ui  c.iunot  lee  a  gun- 
lliot  from  it  in  any  direction  ;  and  all  the 
enclofures  about  it  are  in  the  fame  ftile, 
quite  fmothered  with  planting;  at  Tay- 
moutb  all  is  (-pen  and  fpaciou.s;  the  lawns 
and  encU. fores  arc  exteiilive,  not  too 
crowded  with  planting;  and  if  you  go 
but  a  Iniill  way  from  the  houfe,  large  pro- 
fpects  to  the  caftward  and  weft  ward  .  pcii 
to  view.  The  gr^ateft  beaiuies  abouC 
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Dunlteld  arc  the  gardf'PS  ;  the  lawns  and 
'walks  at  Taymouih  :  The  former  is  mere 
romantic  and  fwcct  ;  the  latter  more  fpa- 
cious  and  grand.  In  line,  Taymouih  is  a 
place  already  finifhed, — Dunkeld  is  not 
yet  what  it  may  afterwards  be. 

J.  M.  C. 

Of  FHTSIClANS.^From  Valctudi. 
narian’j  Bath  Guide,  by  Philip  Thick- 
nelfc,  Efq} 

PHYSIC,  fiy3  Roufleati,  is  a  fafhion, 
and  it  ht  to  be  fo ;  it  is  thcamufe- 
ment  of  idle  people,  who  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  their  time,  beftow  it 
upon  their  prefervation.  The  Dietetic  is 
the  moft  ufefuV  branch  of  medicine,  a 
branch  which  is  no  Icfs  a  fcience  than  a 
Virtue  ;  temperance  and  exercife  are  the 
beft  pbylicians  of  Man  f  labour  gives  him 
appetite,  tcnapcrancc  prevents  his  abufing 
it.  The  greatell  excellence  of  a  phyfician 
is  to  know  when  he  Ihould  do  nothing, 
and  to  have  virtue  enough  to  fay  fo. 
Twenty  years  ago,  I  called  in  Dr  Ni- 
cholls  to  a  near  and  d^ar  friend,  whofe 
fudden  diforder  alarmed  me  exceedingly. 
The  honeft  Dodtor  would  neither  w^rite, 
nor  take  a  fee,  and  the  only  thing  he 
would  gtvr^  was  repofe  and  reft  to  my 
friend.  1  grew  exceedingly  diflatisfied, 
and  called  in,  what  1  then  thought,  better 
advice.  But  1  am  now  convinced,  and  fo 
is  the  patient  (for  he  is  ftill  living),  that 
Dr  Nicholls’s  advice  was  the  beft,  becaufe 
it  was  followed  with  fuccefs  ;  yet  the  dif¬ 
order  was  of  the  moft  alarming  nature,  it 
arofe  from  too  long  a  continuation  and 
exertion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  the 
mind  was  deeply  wounded,  and  required 
ibme  time,  but  no  medicine^  to  heal  it,  and 
has  remained  to  this  day  pcrfctSlly  found. 
Had  a  Icfs  Ikilful  phyfician  been  called  in, 
perhaps  the  mind  only  had  no^iu  exijied. 

The  patient  who  can  rcafonably  expeift 
benefit  from  a  phyfician’s  advice,  except 
in  violent  and  well  known  diforders  muft 
take  it  from  one  who  knows  the  general 
condition,  C(#nftitution,  and  way  of  his 
life.  To  watch  the  efforts  of  Nature,  and 
gently  aflift  her  doings,  njuhen  fheis  unable 
to  go  through  it  unaided,  is  the  bufinefs 
€>f  a  phyfician,  and  he  wbohas beft  ftudied 
the  operations  of  Nature,  when  ftrug- 
gling  againft  bodily  diforders,  is  the  beft 
phyfician.  When  our  conftitutions  are 
breaking  up,  from  an  irregular  way  of 
life,  we  feek  a  reftoration  of  it  by  medi¬ 
cine  i  iQ  the  evils  we  feel  we  add  the 


mifery  we  dread;  the  forefight  of  death 
renders  it  frightful,  and  haftens  it.  I  ne¬ 
ver  knew  a  dabbler  in  phyfic,  who  had 
not  fuffered  worfc  than  death  half  the 
days  of  his  life:  to  live  free  and  attach 
ourfclves  but  [lightly  to  human  affairs, 
fays  Rouffcaujis  the  beft  method  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  die.  To  conclude,  mapkind  has 
naturally  no  phyfician  more  certain  than 
his  own  appetite,  and  take  it  in  its  pri¬ 
mitive  ftate,  it  IB  natural  to  believe,  that 
thofe  aliments  which  were  the  moft 
agreeable  would  be  the  moft  wbolefome  ; 
but  we  have  ftrayed  from  the  ftate  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  our  taftc  changes  and  alters 
with  our  way  of  living.  Better,-  fays 
Dryden, 

To  feck  in  fields  for  health  unbougbt, 

Than  fee  the  dodlor  for  a  naufeous  draught. 

Phyficians  are  excellent  companions 
ower  a  bottle,  but  odious  under  a  phial. 
Did  you  follow  my  prefeription  ?  faid  Dr 
Cheney  to  Nafli :  “No,  faith,  (replied  the 
latter ;)  if  I  had,  you  would  have  feen 
me  fmaftied  under  the  two  pair  of  ftairs 
window.”  Yet  1  would  recommend  a 
phyfician  to  all  men  of  fortune ;  the  arrival 
of  the  dodlor  fills  up  a  fpace  ;  he  may^ 
chear  the  patient  by  a  pleafant  ftory,  and 
the  patient  need  not  jump  out  of  a  two 
pair  of  ftairs  window^,  againft  his  will, 
though  it  might  be  necefl'ary  he  fliould 
have  one  by  him.  Dr  Batty  fent  a  friend 
of  mine  to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters,  w’ith 
the  following  obfervation  and  advice 
“  The  Bath  phyficians,  Madam, faid  he, 
“  pretend  that  wc  Londoners  know  no¬ 
thing  of  thofe  w’aters;  but  though  I 
know  they  will  be  of  fervice  in  your  cafe, 
and  that  they  may  probably  cure  you, 
yet  if  you  do  not  begin  to  drink  them  by 
degrees,  firft,  by  being  brought  to  your 
own  lodgings,  and  drunk  after  the  firft 
fpiiit  is  fomewhat  evaporated,  and  afier- 
w'ards  (if  you  find  benefit),  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  head,  they  may  kill  you.^’ 

Dr  Batty’s  advice  W'as  followed  with 
fuccefs,  and  it  is  very  evident,  that  waters 
which  have  fo  wonderful  an  effeeft,  as  to 
bring  about  in  a  few  days  a  reftoration 
of  health,  fo  as  to  aftonifti  thofe  who  arc 
benefited,  may,  when  too  haftily  taken, 
or  poured  down  in  too  large  quantities, 
be  not  only  hurtful,  but  highly  dangerous. 
1  fpeak  feelingly  upon  this  matter,  for 
belide  having  known,  in  the  couife  of 
thirty  five  years  acquaintance  with  them, 
many  fatal  accidents  to  injudicious 
drinkers  of  them,  1  had  the  mUfortuue 
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o  lofe  a  beloved  brother  in  the  prime  of 
life,  who  dropt  down  dead  as  he  was 
playing  on  the  fiddle  at  Sir  Robert  Throg¬ 
morton’s,  after  drinking  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  Bath  waters,  and  eating  a 
hearty  breakfaft  of  fpungy  hot  rolls. 
He  had  found  infinite  benefit  from 
drinking  the  waters  before ;  but  being 
ftraitened  in  point  of  time,  was  lo  in¬ 
judicious  as  to  fwallow  the  quantity  in 
three  weeks,  which  had  been  of  fo  much 
benefit  to  him  on  former  vili's  of  fix  :  In 
fliort,  had  he  known  Dr  Batty’s  advice 
(and  it  was  given  to  his  mother),  and 
followed  it,  there  is  much  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  would  have  been  living  at 
this  day;  and  therefore  thofc  who  wi(h  to 
try  the  efficacy  of  the  Barh  waters,  may 
do  it  with  the  lUmoft  Ir.fcty,  by  firft  emp¬ 
tying  the  vcirelr,  and  then  ftcling  f^r 
their  wonuerfol  by  beginning  at  a 

diltance  from  the  fount. tin,  and  approach¬ 
ing  it  gradually,  if  it  invites  the  paticni  fo 
to  do  ;  if  this  be  not  tne  advice  of  a  phy- 
iician,  it  is  the  voice  of  reafon. 

On  ihe  Internal  E:cct'Uency  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  in  a  Letter  from 
Baron  Haller  to  his  Daw^hter* 

IF  the  doiffrines  of  Chriftianity  were 
unworthy  of  God,  this  circumftance 
;ilooe  would  evince  that  God  was  not 
their  author.  Its  excellence  is  a  nccef- 
fary  preliminary  to  the  belief  of  this  tiuth. 
We  Ihould  never  regard  a  man  as  a 
teacher  fent  from  God,  if  his  dodrine  is 
not  holy,  and  conformable  to  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  him  from  w^hom  he  fays  it  pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Fifty  years  have  almcft  elapfed  fince  I 
was  the  difciple  of  the  immortal  Boer- 
haave.  I  have  always  before  my  eyes  the 
Venerable  limplicity  of  that  great  man. 
How  many  times  hath  he  faid,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour, 
— “  that  this  divine  teacher  knew  man¬ 
kind  belter  than  Socrates.” 

But  what  w'as  Jefus  himfelf,  when  wc 
abltra<5t  from  his  perfon  every  thing  that 
was  fiipernatiual  ?  He  was  the  fon  of  a 
mechanic,  w  ho  was  the  parent  of  fiflier- 
nien.  He  had  no  maltcr  to  inftriidt  him  i; 
he  had  read  nothing  but  the  writings  of 
Mofes  anil  the  prophets,  and  had  received 
no  lelfons  frr>m  the  Socrates’s,  the  Plato’s, 
the  Confucius’s  of  the  age  ;  yet  what  was 
the  clo4ttim:  taught  by  this  fon  of  a  me- 
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chanic,  whofc  relations  were  men  of  ob* 
fcurc  birth,  and  without  any  tin^ure  of 
fclence  ?  That  the  fimple  deliie  of  com¬ 
mitting  a  crime  is  itielf  a  fiu  ;  a  truth, 
w'hich  though  confidend  in  the  prefent 
times  as  incoutcllable,  was,  ncverthclcfi, 
a  doctrine  entirely  new,  when  taught  by 
Chrift.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  regarded^ 
as  unlawful,  many  things  which  were 
confidcred  alfo  as  faults  by  the  wiiVit 
Heathens  ;  though  their  notions  of  their 
criminality  did  not  reit  upon  juil  found  i* 
tions.  Thofc  things  only,  in  their  ap- 
prehenfion,  were  morally  evil,  which  weic 
prohibited  by  the  law',  or  which  were  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  happinefs  of  fi>ciety.  But 
they  condemned  only  the  adion  itfetf  ; 
that  alone  they  thought  worthy  of  pu- 
nidime^t — a  diditii^inu  not  on’.y  abfurdg 
but  iu  foHie  meafure  a  fcIf-contiadiCtion. 
When  a  debauched  perfon  fills  his  iiuagi- 
naiiou  with  obfeene  pictures,  t!ie  It  vd 
ideas  which  he  recalls  (^ail  not  to  Itiiniiiale 
his  delires  with  a<iegrec*  of  violmcc  itut 
he  cannot  reiifk.  Tliis  will  be  Deccffiauly 
fi)II»)wed  by  gratification,  unlefs  Tome  ex¬ 
ternal  obltacle  fliould  prevent  liliu  from 
the  commillion  of  a  fiu  on  which  he  had 
internally  refolved. 

No  diibonourabic  ideas  will  ever  bj 
formed  in  the  pure  foul  of  a  viriuoua 
woman;  but  if  they  ibould obtrude  thcin- 
felves  on  the  mind,  and  there  ineet  with 
a  favourable  reception,  (he  will  be  an  eafy 
prey  to  the  firft  temptation.  It  dul  not 
cfcape  the  obfervaiion  of  our  Saviour, 
that  the  iirft  rejection  of  evil  thought  was 
the  belt  defence  againlt  vice.  Flvery  nio- 
incut  fpent  in  meditations  on  lii?,  iu- 
cre.ifes  the  power  of  the  dangerous  objeiil: 
which  has  poirelled  riur  imagination. —* 
The  illuftrious  Boerhaave  has  often  ad¬ 
mired  this  feritenee  of  our  S.iviour : 
“  Whofoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lufc 
after  her,  hatii  committed  adultery  already 
with  her  in  hi.^  luart.”  This  maxim  wa  i 
in  reality  included  in  the  ancient  law 
againlt  adultery.  But  mankind,  throuc'ti 
the  blindnefs  of  their  paffi  nis,  could  not 
difeern  it.  By  this  Ihort  precept,  Cnrift: 
bath  prelcribed,  in  the  moft  efficaLiouj 
manner,  the  means  of  p-eferving  u-*  frrrni 
fin.  The  full  attacks  of  vice  are  generally 
feeble;  reafon  has  then  fome  power  over 
the  mind;  if  then,  at  the  very  mom.Mit 
that  fuch  thoughts  occur  to  u?,  wc  fhall 
with  all  diligence  fupprefs  them,  and  em¬ 
ploy  our  attention  on  other  things,  wc 
raay  avoid  the  approaching  danger.  But, 
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on  the  contr«4ry,  if  we  encourage  thefe 
dcas,  they  will  not  tail  lo  entice  us  into 
evil. 

This  law,  which  fubjeds  even  our 
thoughts  to  the  divine  tribunal,  is  the 
only  means  of  fecurity  in  focial  life.-— 
Human  juflice  hath  no  power  over  the 
palTions.  It  w’ill  never  baniih  crimes, 
iboiigh  it  may  punilli  criminals.  It  is  not 
p(>ni‘^le  but  that  a  mind,  daily  fond  of 
rePicding  rn  the  lVdudive  alluremerits 
of  voluptuoufiiefs,  will  devote  itielf  to 
enjoyment  as  foon  as  it  perceives  a  fit 
opportunity  of  procuring  that  fatisfadion, 
the  fimple  iilea  of  which  afforded  fo  much 
plcafurc.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  feiife,  we  mean  all  tlte  vices 
without  diftindion.  The  tribunals  of 
human  jullicc  oppofe  them  only  with  ter¬ 
ror,  in  cafes  where  they  are  made  manileft 
by  their  effeds.  It  is  not  eafy  for  a  man 
blinded  by  his  patfions  to  perluadc  him- 
lelf,  that  he  can  conceal  his  faults  from 
the  eyes  of  his  fellow  creatures?  Is  it 
not  difiicult  for  liirn,  when  his  ilelires 
have  obtained  the  fovereignty,  to  banillt 
from  his  mind  every  iilea  that  can  oppofe 
them  ?  Will  he  not  fupprefs  all  thoughts 
of  future  puoiihment,  during  the  time 
that  he  fixes  his  an'e*'tions  upon  prefent 
plcafu  res?  But  the  doctrine  of  Chriff  is 
not  confined  to  the  cutting  off  the  young 
flioots  of* thefe  venomous  plants;  it  dc- 
iltoyA  thtm  in  the  bud,  as  the  Only  means 
of  preventipg  their  growth.  •  lie  who 
hath  (M)d  always  befoie  him,  in  whom 
the  fear  of  this  tremendous  Judge  is  one 
prevailing  fentiment,  will  never  attend  to 
the  vicious  fugeettions  of  his  own  heart; 
he  will  not  fnffer  any  impure  ideas  to  de¬ 
file  his  imagination  ;  he  will  not  even  be 
expofed  lo  the  danger  cf  tailing  into  the 
la't  tlage  a  vice,  of  which  he  abhorred 
the  very  beginnings.  That  the  man,  who 
confiders  fin  as  the  gre^teft  of  all  evils, 
ilioidd  at  once  abandon  himfdf  to  its  r.t- 
moft  excefies,  is  indeed  impcfiibie;  nor 
is  it  unliliely  that  a  man  who  guards 
againft  the  firft  attacks  of  vice  will  be  able 
to  elude  its  power.  But  he  w  ho  begins 
to  fall  has  no  power  to  fiop  his  progrefs ; 
every  moment  increafes  his  rapidity,  till 
at  laft  he  plunges  to  the  very  botroin  of 
the  precipice. 

It  w’as  a  fatal  error  which  prevailed 
amongft  the  Jews,  as  well  as  Pagans,  that 
we  could  make  fatisfa^tion  to  Gcd  for 
fins,  and  procure  hik  kindr.efs,  by  obla¬ 
tions,  and  by  a  fcriipulous*  obfervanct  of 
ceicOiCriial  riles  j  but  thefe  furely  could 


not  fan(ffify  his  heart.  Nothing  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  this  perfuafion  to  quiet 
the  guilty  mind,  and  to  banilh  from  it 
that  fear  which  is  the  beginning  of  wdf- 
dom.  If  ttie  building  of  a  facred  edifice 
could  expiate  Ireafons  and  murders,  hov/ 
little  w'ould  they  affedt  the  impious  hearts 
of  thofe  who  could  defray  this  <-xpence  ? 
If  a  rich  finncr,  by  paying  dimblc  tythes 
out  of  his  large  revenues,  could  render 
hiinleif  acceptable  to  God,  w^ould  he  not 
have  the  means  in  his  own  hands  of  tranf- 
grefiing  at  pleafure,  and  with  impunity  ? 
The  expenditure  of  wealth  would  not  be 
to  them  fo  great  a  facrifice  as  to  part  with 
a  favourite  vice.  How  much  more  agree¬ 
able,  then,  will  that  religirn  be,  which 
affords  the  means  of  grace,  by  the  obfer- 
vance  of  certain  exterior  rites,  and  obliges 
not  its  votaries,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fuh* 
due  their  criminal  appetites,  in  which 
they  may  indulge  without  depriving 
themfclves  of  the  favour  of  their  Judge, 
whofe  pardon  they  can  purchafe  at  fi>  eafy 
a  rate  !  By  a  purchafe,  1  mean  all  thofe 
outw/ird  forms  to  which  a  finner  has  rc- 
courfe,  in  order  to  make  his  God  pre^pi- 
tious,  without  reforming  his  life.  'I'he 
pain  to  which  the  fanatic  Indian  fubmits, 
w'hen  enclofed  in  a  velfel  fiuck  with  lliarp 
points — pious  legacies,  abltinence  from 
certain  meats,  a  particular  kind  of  drefs, 
and  oilier  formalities  of  a  like  kind,  are 
means  very  inefficacious  for  fitisfying  the 
jullicc  of  an  holy  and  righteous  Judge,  If 
we  read  the  Gofpcl  wiili  the  fmalleff  at¬ 
tention,  we  may  obferve,  that  there  is  no 
error  vvhich  is  there  attacked  in  more 
fevere  terms  than  the  fatal  fecurity  into 
which  a  vicious  people  are  lulled  by 
wicked  ami  artful  pi  iefts.  Chrift  forefaw 
the  baneful  effects  of  this  poifon,  anti  how 
incffedual  it  would  render  that  religion 
which  he  had  brought  from  heaven. — 
Nothing  is  more  flattering  to  men  than 
the  hopes  of  falvation,  without  being 
obliged  to  offer  any  violence  to  their  fa¬ 
vourite  inclinations.  The  wife  and  ani¬ 
mating  precepts  of  our  divine  Legiilalor 
have  been  fcarce  fufiicient  to  prevent 
Chriltians  from  falling  into  this  dangerous 
delufion. 

It  is  not  nay  defign  to  give  yew,  my 
daughter,  a  detail  ot  the  morality  of  the 
Goipel,  I  v.’ould  now  only  lake  notice 
of  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  a  virtue 
almoft  unknown  to  the  Jews;  and  iho^ 
it  w’as  highly  extolled  by  fome  of  the 
wifeft  Healhtns,  vet  their  pradtice  by  no 
ir.caus  cui  ietpoudcd  with  the  precepl.—^ 
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The  forgivenefs  of  injuries  is  the  chuac- 
teriftic  of  a  great  mii»d;  and  we  are  not 
unacquainted  with  it  in  theory;  but,  in 
ancient  times,  ihi«  maxim,  fo  rHentiai  to 
pure  morality,  wa?  altogether  unknown : 
'I’his  is  evident  fronn  the  inoft  ancient 
poeta  and  hittorian^.  Are  not  all  Uie 
gods  and  heroes  of  Homer  implacable  ? — 
The  kindnefs  of  David  to  Sau),  his  mortal 
enemy,  is  the  only  inltance  to  be  met 
with  of  this  virtuous  temper. 

Female  Employments  Proposed. 
From  F//ciys  hi  Frofe  and  Verji*  By 
Jonn  Hope,  Ejq; 

Man  was  certainly  formed  for  exer- 
cile  and  laborious  employment  ; 
and  unnatural  to  him  muft  be  the  occu- 
palious  of  a  fedentary  life.  I  cannr<t 
therefore  but  think  it  will  turn  out 
greatly  tt»  the  adva’utage  of  the  male  fex, 
the  women  having  taken  lo  much  to 
reading  and  writing  of  late.  The  iioneft 
proftllion  of  a  taylor,  fo  generally  derided 
tor  its  tfferninacy,  could  nor,  witii  pro¬ 
priety,  have  been  committed  to  the  trult 
oi  A  ftmah  h  for  it  W()uld  be  inde¬ 

cent  in  a  woman  to  be  conftantly  fum¬ 
bling  about  a  man's  breeches,  and  to  be 
necellariiy  feelifig  hi.^  ribs,  or  tickling  his 
fulcd,  while  ihe  was  taking  his  mealure 
for  a  full  of  cloaths. — various  are  the 
other  employments  which  the  learned 
part  of  the  fair  fex  can  now  take  off  our 
hands.  By  ciianging  the  cullom  id'  flog¬ 
ging  the  polUriors,  to  the  llaceliating 
fonie  other  part  of  as  cxquifite  feeling, 
the  ladies  may  teach  our  youth  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  languages  as  properly  as 
the  men  can.  For  the //r/?,  the  women  have 
generally  mofl  excellent  memories,  ca¬ 
pable  of  retaining  the  minutefl  and  molt 
particular  circumflance  or  event ;  for  the 
lajli  It  will  be  readily  alh'W’ed,  that  their 
tongues  are  fufliciently  pliant  and  voluble 
lo  accjtiire  the  moft  dilnculi  twill®.  The 
Spanilh,  German,  and  Dutch  gutturals, 
indeed,  wc'uld  not  be  lo  eafily  managed, 
urdefa  the  fair  teachers  were  Northum- 
berlaral  or  Scots. — In  the  fenate  and  at 
the  bur^  the  loquacity  of  the  women 
woulvl  be  of  extraordinary  ufe.  And,  in 
the  pidpit^  how  would  their  fweet  per' 
luabon  and  their  winning  looks  make 
c  )nverts  to  tile  truth  !  — A®  to  trade  and 
tuanufuciures^  it  is  very  wed  known,  that 
a  widow  in  Holland  and  F'landers  conti* 
rues  her  tralnc,  with  little  inconvenience, 
sfier  her  hulband’s  death  5  and  1  Irud 


that  our  Englilh  widows  are  clever 
enough  to  ilo  the  fame  with  us.  In  the 
pra(5lice  of  fhyf.c^  1  doubt  not  but  the 
ladies  would  be  very  expert.  The  light, 
i  grant,  of  a  beautiful  woman  might 
fomei lines  diforder  a  man's  pulfe,  and 
the  feel  of  her  delicate  hand  would  na¬ 
turally  accelerate  the  courle  of  his  blood  ; 
but  then,  how  many  patients  would  re¬ 
vive  at  the  mere  fight  of  their  doctor  !  or 
be  rellored  to  all  iheir  prlfliiie  v:gour  at 
her  very  magical  toiicli!  Aa  cullom  re¬ 
conciles  to  every  ihii»g,  old  King  Da¬ 
vid’s  method  of  prolonging  his  days 
might  come  again  into  vogtie:— a  iiuii 
might  have  a  handtbme  female  doctor 
Oil  each  flde  of  him  all  night,  and  diiiiiifs 
them  in  the  morning  (with  ihtir  guinea 
a-piecc),  without  his  giving  the  W(.>rld  the 
leall  fcanda!  or  4*tFeiice. — Certain  di/orJers 
would  be  d'.flicult  to  treat,  witlumt  put¬ 
ting  the  fn>\^eon  to  the  blufli.  But,  i.i 
thefe  cafes,  I  think  the  ladies  might 
ealiiy  get  over  their  delicacy;  bm,  coii- 
fidtring  the  liberties  vvh:ch  the  77ien-mid^ 
aiii'es  inve  already  taken  with  Hie  fair 
fex,  y  fee  no  harm  in  the  weman  uling 
the  rame  tVeeiloni'i  with  us.  If  any  there 
be,  the  examiner  dUii  examined  llianaglhe 
reproach,  there  is  but  halt  tfie  immodelty 
in  it. 

i  think  our  Legiflature  might  take  intf> 
ferioiis  coniiduaiion  the  hint  1  have  offe¬ 
red  above.  'Ehe  ladies  having  a’rtady 
met  in  half  way,  Gv^vernnunt  would  not 
find  it  ddficult  to  enforce  ih  *  obiVrvancc 
of  any  law  which  tt»c  omn  ydtnce  ot  IV.r- 
liarneiit  ( i  phraiV,  bowevc',  wnicii  Hea¬ 
ven  feems  to  reiiut)  llion’d  think  proper, 
for  the  wife  purpnl'cs  liereatter  namtd,  to 
enact,  vii.  to  ^dolige  the  women  in  gene¬ 
ral  to  attend  our  grammar  fch  'oU  and 
academies,  and  to  finilh  tlieir  (Indies  at 
our  twi!  IJ.iiverfuies  of  Oxiord  and  Cam- 
biidge.  Tnofe  intended  for  phyiic  IhouUl 
have  liberiy  to  refort  t  >  Ediubirgli.  I 
am  certain  that  the  ladies  would  fvvallow 
fuch  a  law  more  readily  tlnin  the  Anieri- 
c  nil  ever  will  do  thnfe  aCts  and  refolutions 
wiiich  we  are  en(leavoiirmg  to  cram  down 
their  throats.  ?»ly  reafon  for  propoflu;^ 
fuch  a  Uw  ij  evidently  tins:  That  in:n 
being  fo  much  wanted  for  our  warlike 
operations  abroad,  they  ought  by  113 
means  to  be  encouro^ed  in  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  aTedentary  life. —  {  cannot  hear 
to  think  feriouH/  of  the  blood  that  has 
been  thed  ;  and  I  am  cxtrenielv  afraid 
that  many  m  »•  -  lives  will  be  loll  beloic 
there  is  au  end  lo  this  llrlu. 
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[Every  one  will  recoiled  the  remarkable 
ilory  of  Androcles  and  the  Nurnidian 
Lion,  related  by  Dion  Cailius,  and  in- 
ferted  in  the  139th  Number  of  the 
Guardian;  but  the  gratitude  of  a 
Lionefs  to  a  Spanifli  Woman  in  the 
Province  of  Paraguay,  as  extraded 
from  the  Spaniih  Hiftorians  by  tiie 
Abbe  Rayna!,  is  much  Icfs  known,  and 
our  readers  may  perhaps  thii*k  it  an 
agreeable  counter- part  to  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  the  Roman  Have,  j 

Strange  Adventure  of  a  SP/INISH 
liOMJN. 

WHEN  the  Spaniards  firft  laid  the 
foundation  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
1555*  the  new  colony  wanted  provifions. 
All  who  attempted  to  procure  them  were 
murdered  by  the  favages ;  but  it  became 
DCCelTary  to  forbid  any  one,  upon  pain  of 
death,  from  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  new  fettlcment. 

A  woman,  whom  hunger  had  certainly 
infpired  with  refolution  to  brave  the  fear 
of  death,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards  who  were  polled  round  the  colony, 
to  prefer ve  it  from  the  dangers  it  wa»  ex- 
pofed  to  in  confequence  of  the  famine. 
Maldonata,  for  iuch  was  the  name  of  the 
fugitive,  having  wandered  about  for  fome 
time  in  unknown  and  unfrequented  roads, 
entered  a  cave  to  repofe  herfelf  A  lionefa, 
whom  fhc  met  with  there,  filled  her  with 
extreme  terror,  which  was  foor.  chan(?cd 
into  turprife,  whtii  (he  perceived  this  for¬ 
midable  animal  approaching  her  withfigns 
of  fear,  and  then  carelling  J‘''  kini>  her 
bands  with  mournful  cries,  ..vicu- 

lated  to  excite  compafTicn  than  dread. 
Maldonata  foon  perceived  tliat  the  lioritfs 
was  with  whelp,  am’  '1:.:  her  :r  u  -m 
the  complaints  of  a  daia  'vh  -h  hr.;, 
to  get  rid  of  her  burden.  MA!ciM»ar.a  was 
infpired  with  courage,  and  .ifrirted  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  nature  in  that  painfiil  ruoment, 
when  (he  feems  reludlantly  to  give  life  to 
all  beings  which  they  are  to  enjoy  K>r  fo 
iliort  a  time.  The  lionefs,  being  fafely 
delivered,  foon  went  out  in  quell  of  pro- 
vifion,  which  the  brought  and  laid  at  the 
feet  of  her  bcntfacflrefs.  She  daily  fiiared 
it  with  the  little  whelps,  who  brought  in¬ 
to  life  by  her  afliftance,  and  bj^ed  up  with 
ber,  feemed  by  their  playful  and  harmlefs 
bites  to  acknowledge  an  obligation,  which 
their  dam  repaid  w'iih  the  tendereft  marks 
of  atttniion.  But  when  they  grew  bigger, 
and  feund  tlKmfclves  iirpclled  by  naiural 


inftin<ft  to  feek  their  own  prey,  and  fuf. 
ficiimtly  ftroitg  to  feize  and  devour  it,  the 
family  diiperfed  in  the  woods;  and  the 
lionefs,  who  was  no  longer  called  to  the 
cave  by  maternal  tendernefs,  diiappeared 
likewife  to  roam  about  the  forelt,  which 
her  hunger  daily  depopulated. 

Maldonata,  alone,  and  without  fufte- 
nai.ee,  was  forced  to  quit  a  cavern  which 
was  an  object  of  terror  to  fo  many  liv¬ 
ing  cieaturesjbiit  which  her  pity  had  made 
a  place  of  fafety  for  her.  She  now  felt 
with  lorrow  the  want  of  a  fociety,  that 
had  been  of  fuch  fignal  fervicc  to  her  ;  (he 
did  not  wander  for  any  corifiderabie  time 
before  Ihe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fava¬ 
ges,  She  had  been  fed  by  a  lionefs,  and 
was  made  a  flavc  by  men.  She  was  foon 
after  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
brought  her  back  to  Buenos  Ayree.  The 
Commandant  more  favage  than  the  lions 
or  the  wuld  Indians,  did  not  think  her  fuf- 
ficitntly  puniflied  for  her  flight  by  all  the 
dangers  and  niiferies  (he  had  endured : 
he  had  the  cruelty  to  order  her  to  be  tied 
to  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  and 
there  left  to  ftarve,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beafts. 

Two  days  after,  fome  foldiers  went  to 
fee  what  was  become  of  the  unhappy  vie- 
tom.  They  found  her  alive,  furrounded 
with  hungry  tygers,  who  were  eager  to 
devoui  her,  but  were  kept  at  a  diflance 
:>y  a  lionefs  who  lay  at  her  feet  with  her 
whelps.  This  fight  (truck  the  foldiers 
moticalefs  with  pity  and  terror.  When 
the  liuncis  faw  iluin,  ihe  vAthdrew  from 
the  tree,  a:  t''  make  room  for  them  to 
iinbi^<-  beuefai^trcfs:  but  when  they 
lov'k  her  away,  the  ar.ir::al  followed  (low¬ 
ly  at  fome  dll’  .u  * .  ‘"njeavourin^  to  con- 
l:-".,  L.  ntr  siul  tender  com- 

i  •'i.  n*.iv  c»  of  gratitude  which 

'  .v.  \.'a-  relating  to  her  deliverers. 

The  lionefs  w  ith  her  whelps  for  fome  time 
foilovvtd  hei  fociftep*:,  Ihewing  all  the 
faTiic  marks  of  regret  and  affliction,  that 
a  difconlolatc  family  exprtfs  when  they 
attend  a  beloved  father  or  fon,  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  embark  for  America,  from  whence 
he  may  never  return. 

The  Commandant  was  informed  of  tlie 
whole  adventure  by  hi?  foldiers ;  r.nd  this 
example  of  gratuude  in  an  animal  fo  fe¬ 
rocious,  awakened  in  him  thofe  feelings 
which  his  favage  heart  had  undoubtedly 
lofl  in  eroding  the  feas,  and  he  fulFtrcd  a 
woman  to  live  who  had  been  fo  vifibly 
proUfted  by  Heaven. 
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L  I  T  E  F  A  R  Y  A 

Curious  Account  r,f  ; F w n e r K  A l  Judi¬ 
cature  of  i/js  ancient  Egyptians. 

Those  who  prepare  to  bury  a  rdati-  n, 
give  notice  of  the  d  ly  intvnued  tor 
the  ceremony  to  the  judge?,  and  to  all  the 
friendt?  of  the  deceaftd;  inform  ng  them, 
that  the  body  will  ^jafs  over  the  lake  of 
that  diftridl  to  which  the  de-jd  belonged  : 
when,  on  the  judges  being  alfembled,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  forty,  and  ran¬ 
ging  themfelvesin  a  femicircic  on  the  lur- 
Iher  fide  of  the  lake,  the  vefl'el  is  fet  afloat, 
which  thofe  who  luperintend  the  funcjal 
have  prepared  forthispurpofe.  Thi*  veflVI 
is  managed  by  a  pihu,  calltcijn  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  language,  Charon ;  and  hence  ihey 
fay,  that  Orpheus,  travelling  in  old  times 
into  Egypt,  and  feeing  this  cereifM*ny, 
formed  his  fable  of  tlic  infernal  regions, 
partly  from  what  he  faw,  and  partly  from 
invention.  The  vcfill  being  launched  on 
the  lake,  before  the  coffin  which  contains 
the  body  is  put  on  boaul,  the  law  permits 
all,  who  arc  fo  inclined,  to  produce  an  ac- 
cufatiriii  againft  it.  If  any  one  fteps  forth, 
and  proves  that  the  deceafed  has  led  an 
evil  life,  the  judges  pronounce  fentenre, 
and  the  body  is  precluded  from  burial  ; 
but  if  the  acciifer  isconviiftrd  of  injnflicc 
in  his  charge,  he  falls  iiimf.df  under  a 
conliderable  penalty.  When  no  accufer 
appears,  or  the  accufer  is  proved  to  be  an 
unfair  one,  the  relations,  wffio  arc  aflVm- 
bled,  change  their  expreffions  of  lorrow  in¬ 
to  encomiums  on  the  d<‘;<d  :  yet  they  do 
not,  like  the  Greeks  fprak  in  honour  of 
his  family,  becaufe  they  confider  all 
Egyptians  as  equally  well  born;  but  they 
fet  forth  the  education  and  manners  of  his 
youth,  his  piety  and  juftice  in  mature  life, 
his  moderation  and  every  virtue  by  which 
he  was  didinguiffied  :  and  they  fupplicaic 
the  infernal  deities  to  receive  him  as  an 
.aflbeiate  among  the  bled.  The  multitude 
join  their  acclamations  of  applanfe  in  this 
celebration  of  the  dead,  whom  they  con¬ 
fider  as  going  to  pafs  an  eternity  among 
the  Juft  below.  Such  is  the  defeription 
given  of  this  funereal  judicature,  to  which 
even  the  Kings  of  Egypt  were  lubjed. 
The  fame  author  afterts,  that  many  fo- 
vereigns  had  been  thus  Judicially  deprived 
of  burial  by  the  indignation  of  their  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  that  the  terrors  of  fuch  a  fate 
had  a  moft  falutary  inliuencc  on  the  virtue 
of  their  kings. 

The  Abbe  Terraflbn  has  drawn  a  fuh- 
lime  pidure  of  this  fepulchral  procefs, 
and  indeed  of  many  Egyptian  myderies, 


in  his  very  learned  and  ingenious  romancC] 
The  Lilt  of  Seihos. 


The  Abiey  Ktlk HAMPTON  ;  er,  Mom 
numental  Record j  for  the  Tear  1980. 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Epitapli?  fuppofes  that  the 
church  of  Kilkhampton  Will,  in  19S0,  be 
equal  U)  Wedminfter  in  the  numbe*'  of 
fplendid  and  remarkable  monuments. — 
And  he  accordingly  prefents  us  with  In* 
fcriolions  on  the  molt  confpicuous  per- 
fonages  of  the  prclent  age,  which  he 
fuppous  will  then  exift  on  their  tomb- 
llfMies. — The  folio Aing  are  wdl  adapted 
to  the  diftcrent  chnraCtcrs  which  they  are 
intended  to  dtlineale. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  North  Door^  on  a 
plain  Marble  Table, 

To  the  frL.mory  of 
RICHARD  KIGBY,  Efq; 

An  able  State fman,  without  the  affeda- 
tion  of  abilities, 

Or  the  infolence  of  office  ; 

A  focial  Friend,  without  the  inlincerily  or 
tne  rclVrve  of  greatnefs  ; 

A  profcffional  Minihcr,  cautious  without 
Pijfillanimity, 

Zealous  without  oltentation, 

And  admued  even  by  thofe  who  declared 
his  merits  inadequate  to  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the 
Poft  he  enjoyed. 


At  the  IVeJl  End  of  the  Abbey, 

To  the  Memory  of 
Lord  Vifeount  M— — fw — th. 

Who,  through  a  fpirit  of  rivallhip  and 
emulation, 

Attempted, 

On  the  12th  of  September  1 78—,  to  drive 
A  Plueton  and  lix,  in  hand^  feven- 
teen  miles  beyond  Cambridge^ 
and  broke  his  neck  near  llie 
Gog- Vi  agog  Hills. 

He  was  ferond  cruMuruTeur  in  horfe  flefli 
in  the  known  world,  though  his 
dffiy  preverj-td  him  from  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  corrtfpondence  with  other 
adepts  in  that  truly  honou¬ 
rable  fcieuce. 


Near  the  Arched  Hoof 
Here  lie  the  bones  of  Lady  Dow.  Vif- 
countel's  S — y,  who  after  having  danced 
Tiurteen  EfquireSjSix  Baronets,  and  Two 
Lords  to  death  in  the  courle  of  107  years, 
dropped  dow'n  f4HCchltL;  U)  the  110  fmall 
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mortification  of  a  numerous  affembly,  in 
a  Ri^i^doon  ftep.  On  examining  her 
Ladylhip’s  corple,  it  was  difeovered  to 
have  been  much  bruilcd  by  unfair  pref* 
fures  (as  it  is  fappofed)  trom  hcrdeccaled 
partner. 

In  a  Priz  atf  Chapfl,  hehngin^  to  the  Family^ 
confrc rated  to  Saint  Francis. 

To  the  merry  Memory  of  F —  ■  D  ■ 
Lord  — . 

The  moft  carelefs,  and  perhaps  the  moft 
facetious  Libertine  of  his  Age  : 

He  was  never  known  to  have  corrected 
one  error,  or  to  ha7C  been  reclaimed 
from  one  vice,  he  had  once  de¬ 
termined  to  indulge. 

His  refidence  in  town  and  country  was  a 
Rendezzjous  for  the  choice  ft  geniufes 
of  the  reign  he  lived  in  : 

Having  no  religion  of  his  own,  he  never 
inquired  into  the  principles  of  others; 
and  being  unable  to  hit  on  any 
moral  fyftcm  thoroughly 
adapted  to  his  tafte,  he  confi- 
dered  the 

Manners  of  every  Man, 

whether  W — kes,  Lord  S - ch, 

•  or  P — I  Wh - d,  as  unexceptionable. 

Ilia  notions  were  peculiar  to  himielf,  and 
originated  from  a  fpccies  of  good- 
humour  highly  commendable, 
though  it  has  not  obtained, 
univerfally,  with  the  lefd 
eccentrical  part  of 
Mankind. 

He  built  abhles,  cor.fecrated  churches, 
and  dug  caverns,  for  the  fake  of  mirth 
and  good  fellowiliip  ; 

And  having  11  ve<I  to  fee  his  deareft  fehemes 
completed,  departed  this  life  on  the 
17th  of  Jan.  178 — ,  in  ftrong  ronvul- 
fions,  occalioned  (as  his  domeftics  re¬ 
port)  by  the  agitations  he  felt  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  Lord  S— — ch  propofed  ta¬ 
king  the  veil,  and  palTing  the  remainder 
of  his  days  (by  exprefs  con^mand  of  his 
Holinefs)  in  a  Roman  Catholic  nunnery. 

Tread  lichtly,  gentle  paflenger  ! 
Perhaps,  loft  in  the  rapture  of  joys  (lie 
wiihes  to  eternize, 

She  only  fleeps. 

The  once  lively  Lady  P— cy,  fliroudcd  in 
the  cold  mortality. 

Subverts  our  maxims,  or  appalls  our 
fenfes : 

Enforces  our  refietflion,  or  encourages 
our  dift>elief. 

Eternally  difunited  frem  the  Nobleman 


file  injured,  her LadyHiip  offered  a  ver? 

cogent  claim  to  Mr  B - ’3  affedtion/, 

but  without  fucceJs.  Piqued  at  the 
affront,  and  tired  of  an  uufcttled  life, 

Ihe  gave  her  hand  to  the  Earl  of  - - 

who  had  juft  been  divorced  from  the 
partner  of  his  bed,  and  died  on  the 
Wedding  Night, 

Depart  with  caution,  left,  even  now,  fhc 
feducc  you  to  her  embraces. 

Scheme  for  a  Resolution  in  Nezv  Spain ^ 
prepofed  to  the  Court  of  London  in  1773, 
by  Deputies  from  Mexico  % 

The  old  and  new  grievance  of  enor- 
mous  taxes ;  loans  not  rtimbinfcd 
by  Government  ;  the  aver  lion  of  the 
C»'e()les  to  the  native  Spanianls,  who  pof- 
fefs  all  places,  and  devour  every  thing  ; 
the  refentment  of  the  friends  of  the  Je- 
fuits  for  their  expulfion  ;  and  the  negled 
with  which  the  deputies  from  Mexico 
were  treated  at  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
gave  rife  to  this  grand  project.  The  de¬ 
puties  of  Mexico  came  fo  Madrid  to  de¬ 
mand  juftice  of  the  King,  and  redrefs  of 
the  many  intolerable  grievances  they  la¬ 
boured  under.  They  continued  a  long 
time  at  Madrid,  and  were  at  laft  tired  of 
complaining  to  no  purpofe.  In  this  Hate 
of  mind  they  became  acquainted  with  a 
French  officer,  who  by  unjuft  treatment 
had  been  forced  to  leave  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  The  court  of  Madrid  firlt  carefled, 
and  then  deceived  him.  This  officer  and 
the  deputies  cf  Mexico  planned,  in  the 
city  of  Madrid,  a  revolution  againft  the 
Spanifh  Government  in  New  Spain,  and 
a  treaty  of  excliifive  trade  between  their 
country  and  England.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  by  his  memoir,  that  he  has  much 
more  renfon  to  be  pleafed  with  the  Court 
of  London  than  with  thofe  of  France 
and  Spain.  His  plan  was,  that  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Creoles,  whofe  number  he  made 
amount  to  three  millions,  and  the  Indians 
their  vaflals,  whom  he  reckoned  to  be 
between  four  and  five  millions,  were  to 
unite  together  againft  the  I^aniards,  their 
common  enemies,  and  to  form  a  Repub¬ 
lic,  under  the  protection  of  England,  by 
the  name  cf  the  ‘‘  Imperial  Republic  of 
Mexico.'' 

They  were  to  begin  by  delivering  to 
the  King  of  England  the  town  of  Vera 
Cruz,  with  the  fort  of  St  Juan  de  Ullon, 
where  they  would  admit  only  Englifh 
fliips.  Immediately  after  the  revolution, 
they  were  to  lead  at  3  per  cent,  to  their 
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deliverers,  twenty  millions  fterling,  taken 
fnm  the  plate  in  the  cburcheo;  and  if 
England  Hioiild  be  engaged  in  any  war 
on  their  account,  they  obliged  t]\cinfelves 
to  produce  a  revolt  in  Peru  and  Chili. 
That  the  Spanifh  Greolej*  of  Mexico 
might  not  be  alarmed  on  account  of  their 
religion,  the  countries  of  Orizwa,  Xa- 
lapa,  and  Cordova,  of  about  4500  Iquare 
leagues,  which  contain  all  the  pall'ages 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  we*e  to 
form  a  political  and  religious  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  EngliHi  and  Mexicans.  Thefe 
countries  were  to  be  erei^fed  into  a  fove* 
reign  territory  for  the  officer  who  nego- 
ciated  the  treaty  ;  he  was  to  draw  Euro¬ 
peans  from  all  parts  to  his  new  kingdom; 
and  Orizava  was  to  become  the  general 
mart  for  the  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  New  World. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervalion,  that  whilft 
our  own  colonies  were  preparing  for  re 
bellion  under  the  pretence  of  fidtitiniis 
grievances,  the  Spariiili  natives  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  fenliblc  of  the  juftice  and  moderation 
of  the  Englilh  Government,  were  hc- 
feeching  to  be  taken  under  its  protection. 

Answer  /o  Illiterafus.  [P-314] 

To  the  PubLisufr  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine 

S  I  R, 

IN  a  niw^er  to  the  qnertion  of  Illiteratns, 
in  your  lalf  Magazine,  on  1.  Coi  ch. 
vii.  V.  36,  37,  and  1  trtke  the  fenfe 
to  be  this.  If  any  man  ihitik  he  hehfives 
himfelf  uncomely  conceruifjg  his  vi^girnty, 
which  is  paft  the  flower  of  age  (become 
a  man,  or  woman,  fit  for  marsyii’g)  and 
need  10  lequirc,  let  him  do  what  he  wills. 
According  to  Ids  need,  be  rmiit  not  bn 
by  burning  in  liift,  or  be  guiby  of  forni¬ 
cation  ;  let  them,  male  or  tensile,  marry. 
But  he  that  Ifajideih  ftedtaft  in  U\>  lieart, 
caring  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,,  and 
has  no  neceffity  for  rn  riiagc,  but  hath 
his  owm  wmH  under  rubjeC“fion  in  tins  re- 
fpe(5f,  and^hatl)  determined  iu  his  heart 
that  he  will  keep  his  virginity,  he  doth 
well.  So  tlun,  he  or  (he,  that  marrieih, 
dodi  well  ;  b  )l  he  or  (he  that  doth  n^4 
marry,  remaining  holy  in  b  )dy  and  (pirit 
to  the  Lord,  doth  better. 

It  requires  no  grtat  Ikill  in  Greek,  and 
tlie  Apofiie’s  ufe  cf  languvagr,  to  fee  that 
•virgin^  in  this  pillage,  mearis  virginity  ; 
and  tlMt,  pfjjifg  the  fio^njtr  of  uge^  means 
become  a  man  or  woman  fit  tor  m.jrriage. 
The  reft  is  plain.  Laic  us, 

VoL.  XLIX. 


Irish  Bravery;  er,  a  rajh  Adventure 
crO'ivucd  voith  Succefs. 

N  war,  impel uofity,  with  bidden  and 
uniXpeited  aitack'.  of  an  enemy,  have 
often  proved  as  fuccefsful  as  dcliheraie 
fchemes  of  council  and  addrefs.  In  the 
war  which  King  William  made  on  James 
II.  in  Iieiaud,  a  headlong  party  of  Inif- 
kiiling  Voinntirrs,  by  bravely  perlilUngin 
what  was  ihought  .a  ve  ry  raili  adion,  did 
great  fervice  to  the  common  caufe.  Duke 
Si  homb'-rg  laid  fiege  to  Newry,  a  fort  of 
great  (frength  and  importance.  The  In- 
nifkilling  Volunteers  had  bc^cn  out  on  a 
fcout  all  night,  and  at  morning  when  ihc 
Reveille  was  beat,  noi*e  of  them  appt  ared; 
at  laft  between  tw\)  and  three  o’clock  in 
the  afieiiio  m,  one  of  them  gallopeil  up 
to  the  Oeneral’A  tent,  and  told  him  they 
had  met  the  French,  and  inftead  nf  re¬ 
turning,  they  haddriven  theminioNewry, 
and  fummoned  the  garrifoii  to  furrender; 
and  that  he  was  fent  to  bring  more  force. 
—At  firft  Schomberg  laughed  out  loud  at 
the  (lory  ;  but  recollccling  himfelf,  hr 
contidered  lomcthing  might  be  rnarle  of 
theii  rafiinefs,  and  the  French  panic  ;  he 
lent  troops,  and  t<»ok  the  fort  at  once, 
and  made  all  within  it  priloncrs  of  war. 

ANECDOTE. 

The  following  lilile  Hiiry,  tlie  authen¬ 
ticity  of  which  may  he  depended  on, 
will  ferve  to  lliew  into  what  a  ridiculous 
fitnation  the  vanity  ot  being  thought 
learned  "ill  fometime^  beitay  men. — A 
ec’'tain  merchant  in  E - gli,  who  oc¬ 

cupies  a  very  CiMifpicuoii^  ftation  there, 
was  lately  ettgaged  in  a  converf-ition  with 
a  gtntltman  t.n  lome  <  rdinary  fubi“d, 
wliercin  they  ditfcrerl  in  opinion. — The 
geiitl  .inan  (wlio  is  a  little  given  to  hu¬ 
mour  and  fun,)  in  oulcr  to  bring  over  iiis 
oppoiunt  tr)  his  opinii'M,  If  opt  him  Ihort 
iu  the  middle  of  an  unrneantn  /  harangue, 
and,  li  .ppjiig  him  on  tlie  Ihouldet  to 
roijfe  his  attendon,  i-tid,  “  Wbai  you 
have  j  .it  now  advancer!,  my  dear  Sir,  is 
extrtim  ly  jtili  ;  but  you  do  not  Item  to 
advert  to  wlial  ttic  peel  fays  upon  a  fiinl- 
jar  (^ccalion, 

Qnx  inaiibus  iblum  trihiutntur  nrinfi-ula  furito. 

and  thi'J,  you  know,  quite  alters  the  cafe.” 
— 'Ehc  n'.ercfian!,  .dlcr  a  lb;  rt  paul'e, 
and  a  fav.icb  'ih  Ih.ike  of  the  l.earl,  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  i'  »nic,  very  true  indeed  ; 
1  (’id  n('t  ailvert  to  that — As  >011  iay,  it 
iiiiire'y  alter'-  the  ca’e  ;  bV.L  that  line  f*f 
the  poet  had  quite  t leaped  my  nriemoi  v,” 
F  f  I 


But  (hould  I  ft  ray,  you’ll  find  me  foon 
In  matches,  fiints«  and  capers; 

And  tho*  my  temper’s  brilk  and  boon. 
I’m  often  in  the  vapours. 

From  fmoke  fure  tidings  you  may  get, 
It  can’t  fubfift  without  me  : 

Or  find  me,  like  fome  fond  coquette. 
With  fifty  rparks  about  me. 

In  poets  all  my  marks  you  fee. 

Since  ftaih  and  fmoke  reveal  me; 

Sufpe^l  me  always  near  Nat  Lee, 

£v’n  Blackmore  can’t  conceal  me* 

In  Milton’s  page  I  glow  by  art, 

One  flame,  intenlc  and  even; 

In  Shakefpeare’s  bbze  a  fudden  ftart, 
Like  lightening  (hot  from  heaven* 

In  many  more  a  living  ray 
Thro’  various  forms  I  (hift ; 

I’m  gently  lambent  while  I’m  Gay, 
Bui  brighuft  when  I’m  Swift. 

In  diff ’rent  (hapes  too  am  1  feen 
Among  the  young  and  fair. 

And  as  the  Viitues  ihine  within. 
You’ll  ever  find  me  there. 


The  THREE  TRAVELLERS.  A  Tale, 


A  GOOD  repute,  a  virtuous  name, 
Phiiofophers  fet  forth. 

As  the  unerring  path  to  fame, 

If  fame  confift  in  worth. 

This  jewel,  rarely  to  be  found. 

Sets  merit  full  in  view, 

A  moral  glory  (bines  around 
Whate’er  the  virtuous  do. 

The  precious  ointment,  gently  (hed. 

O’er  mental  ills  prevails. 

And,  where  the  fragrant  ined’cine’s  fpread, 
it  animates  and  heals. 

Yet  hard  it  is  to  ufc  it  right, 

Tho*  beautiful  to  view. 

It  (bines  diftinguiihingly  bright, 

How  tianfitory  too!- 

Like  glafs  it  glitters,  foon  ’tis  crack’d. 
Irreparably  frail ! 

All  moralifbs  allow  the  fafl, 

So  I  apply  my  tale.— 

When  things  inanimate  could  fpeafc, 

Fire  once  agreed  N%ith  Weter^ 

A  fiiendly  jaunt  one  day  to  take. 

But  where,  *c^  no  great  matter. 

It  happen’d  that,  the  day  before 
Each  left  his  difTrent  ftation. 

They  chofe  a  third,  worth  twenty  more, 
And  this  Reputation. 

The  three  companions  now  refleft, 

If  chance  (houid  once  divide  ’em, 

How  each  his  letters  might  dire<ft. 

Or  who  would  fureft  guide  'cm. 

Says  IVater^  friends,  you’ll  hear  my  name, 
Tho'  loft  upon  a  mountain, 

Inquire  at  any  murm’ring  ftream. 

Or  feek  me  in  a  fountain. 


I  with  pure,  brilliant,  piercing  gleams 
Arm  bright  Eliza's  eye  ; 

With  mode  ft,  foft,  ethereal  beams. 
Sweet  Mary’s  I  fupply. 

The  beft  of  (laves  I’m  call’d  by  men. 
When  held  in. proper  durance. 

But,  if  1  once  do  mifehief,  then 
I’m  heard  of  at  th’  Infurance. 

Thro’  Nature’s  works  1  take  my  flight. 
And  kindle  as  I  ron : 

Up  from  the  tinder  box.  1  light 
The  chariot  of  the  fun. 


Alas !  poor  Reputation  cry’d. 
How  happy  in  each  other! 
Such  num'rous  marks  muft  fun 
Each  ftragglcr  to  his  brother. 


Tis  I  alone  muft  be  undone. 
Such  ills  ha^  Fate  defign’d  me 
If  I  be  loft,  ’lis  ten  to  one 
You  never  more  will  find  me. 


Where  marlhes  ftagnatc,  bogs  extend. 
Green  reeds,  and  turfy  fods, 

Hiredt  a  path  to  meet  your  friend, 

A  path  the  bullruQi  nods. 

From  deep  cafeades  I  fometimes  pour, 
Thro*  meadows  gently  glide; 

1  drop  a  dew,  defeend  a  fhow’r. 

Or  thunder  iu  a  tide. 

Your  reftlefs  make,  quoth  Fire,  I  knew. 

Juft  like  your  parent  Ocean  : 

I  like  to  rove  as  well  as  you, 

Hy  life  confifts  in  motion* 


The  SHEPHERD'S  MORAL.  A  Pastor.m 
Ballad. 


The  (ky  was  clear,  the  air  was  ftill. 
The  fun  had  gilt  the  eaftern  hill. 
The  filver  dews  impearl’d  the  ground, 
And  Nature  breath’d  her  fragrance  round 
The  wild  muficians  of  the  grove 
Attun’d  their  little  fouls  to  love. 


And  ev’ry  throat,  from  cvVy  fpray. 

With  rapture  hail’d  the  rifing  day ; 

When  Will,  with  fadly-penlivc  tread, 

As  up  the  hill  his  flock  he  ltd, 

Saw  Sue  advancing  with  her  pail. 

And  flew  to  meet  her  on  the  vale. 

Long  had  the  youth  in  ftcret  mourn’d. 

Nor  told  the  flame  with  which  he  burn’d : 
Occafion  call’d,  he  blcfs'd  the  day. 

And  thus  began  the  rural  lay. 

Obferve,  my  fair  one,  all  around. 

What  beauties  deck  the  painted  ground. 

How  fweet  a  fmell  the  hloflibms  yield. 

How  rich  a  verdure  clothes  the  field  ; 

The  (kies  how  clear,  how  foft  the  breeze, 
That,  panting,  dies  upon  the  trees. 

How  mild  the  morn’s  ambroi'nl  ray, 

How  lovely  all  the  bloom  of  May. 

Up  yon  green  hill,  whofe  wcod«crow'n’d 

brow 

Hangs  o’er  the  dream  that  brawls  below. 
Behold,  how  gamelbme  on  the  grafs. 

The  flocks  their  jocund  minutes  pafs  ; 

And,  hark!  how  fweet,  from  yonder  bow’r. 
The  birds  their  artlefs  fonnets  pour; 

Love  guides  the  fports, — Love  tunes  the  lay, 
And  all  creation  owns  his  fwav. 
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LTD  I  As  BIRTH-DAY,  1780 


This  is  the  day,  fair  Ltdia’s  natal  day, 
VV’hen  my  impotent  Mufc  would  ihike 
the  lyre. 

The  long  half-ll.eplng  lyre  aflume  the  lay. 
And  fing  her  matchlefs  charms  with  glowing 
fire : 

Nor  think,  fair  Lvdia.  that  fhc  flatt’fy  joins. 
To  fwcll  her  feeble  verfe,  and  empty  founding 
lines. 


Sure  worth  like  thine  a  loftier  Mufe  requires, 
Far  nobler  drains  Ihould  thy  defcit  pro¬ 
claim  ; 

For  ev’ry  virtue,  ev’ry  grace  confpires. 

To  raife  thy  merit,  and  extol  tl^y  fame. 

Thy  beauty,  equail’d  only  hy  the  cliarms 
Thy  mind  dirfufes  round,  and  ev’ry  bofom 
warms. 


Adorn’d  with  ev’ry  noble — ufeful  art, 

That  adds  ’i>;ight  Inflre  to  the  female  form. 
Plain  truth,  and  genuine  goodnefs  waim  thy 
heart. 

Thy  chearful  fmile  would  ficrccll  rage  clif- 
arm  : 

Thefe,  thefc  are  ornaments  wl  ich  never  fade, 
Unfullied  thefe  remain,  when  Beauty’s  charms 
are  fled. 


Pafs  but  a  little  while,  and  fee, 

How  fad  a  change  the  Fates  decree! 

No  more  the  tender  flocks  remain 
In  fportivc  gambols  on  the  plain  ; 

No  more,  exulting  on  the  wing. 

The  birds  their  early  carrols  fing  : 

They  hang  their  heads — and  all  the  gay. 
The  bright  appearance  melts  away. 

Stern  Winter  walks  abroad — and,  lo  ! 

All  Mature  Ihudders  at  the  blow  : 

His  icy  hand  deforms  the  fcenc. 

And  mars  the  glories  of  the  green  ; 
l.ays  bare  the  hill’s  enamell’d  fide. 

And  ftrips  the  meadow  of  its  pride. 

Thick  clouds  oijfcurc  the  genial  ray. 

And  all  things  ficken  to  decay. 

Thus,  too,  from  life — or  wifdom 
Each  hour  deals  fomething  as  it  fli.:s; 

What  pain  to  think!  That  form  of  thine, 
I'hat  lovely  form  Ihall  f  on  decline  : 

The  rofes  from  thy  cheek  fhall  fly, 

1’he  lightnings  fliall  defert  thine  eye. 

And  all  thy  charms*  aflemblage  gay 
Devoming  Time  (hall  make  his  prey. 

Learn,  then,  my  fair,  nor  think  it  wrong 
To  learn  the  moral  of  the  fong:  — 

The  prefent  hour  do  thou  improve, 

And  give,  O  give  it  all  to  Love ! 

Time’s  on  the  wing. — Let  us  be  wife. 

And  catch  the  blefling  ’ere  it  flies! 

I.ife’s  hut  a  fpan,  and  fages  fay. 

That  youth’s  the  morning  of  the  day. 


Thy  prefence,  now,  makes  glad  this  happy 
plain. 

Far  trom  the  haunts  of  Luxury  and  Piide, 

Where  chearful  Mirth,  and  focid  Convene 
reign, 

W’’here  fmlling  Plenty  Fvells  the  jovial  title  : 

Where  fird  the  fun's  eniiv’ning  beams  <lid 
flfine, 

Gn  Ly  L I a’s  beauteous  form,  with  energy  di¬ 
vine. 


The  circling  .year  rolb  on  with  rapid  fpced. 
The  fleeting  moments  fly;  tliis  happy  day 
W^ill  foon  be  pad,  another  lb"n  (ncceed. 
When  added  luflre  thou  lhalt  then  difplay 
A  loftier  Miifc  Ihall  then  thy  virtties  fing. 
Forever  blooming  frefli  with  an  clerical  fprin 


THO*  with  my  rival  v'^7  in  fnfvi  !)C, 

Yet  let  thy  thoughts  be  all  employ'ri  on 
me : 

Let  me  ?rlone  be  all  thy  fnil’s  ridight. 

Thy  wilh  by  day,  and  all  thy  drtMtns  l>y  night: 
Let  all  thy  thoughts,  thy  hopes,  tijy  longings, 
move 

With  condant  tendence  to  the  youth  you  love 
And  let  thy  very  foul  be  only 
As  all  my  heart  aii^  is 
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The  review. 

Essays  on  the  History  cf  Mankind 
in  rude  and  uncujtivated  Jges.  By  James 
Dunbar,  LL.  D  Svo.  6s.  CideM, 
Loudon  ;  Creech,  Edit).  []P*  150  ]] 

^HE  author’s  intention  in  this  work  is. 
a8  he  himfetf  expreflV'  it,  “  to  folve 
fomc  appearanct-s  in  civil  life,  and,  by  an 
ai  peal  to  the  annals  nf  mankind,  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  charidter  of  the  f^ecies  from 
vul)>;3r  prejudices,  and  thole  of  philolo- 
phical  theory/'  In  purfuance  of  thisde- 
fign,  he  gives  ns  a  feries  of  obfervations 
on  the  primeval  tornn  of  focicty  ;  on  I  in- 
guage,  as  an  univerfal  accompliilment ; 
on  the  criterion  of  a  polillicd  tongue,  and 
the  criterion  of  polifned  manners  ;  on  the 
yank  .  f  nations,  and  the  revedntiims  of  for¬ 
tune  ;  on  the  general  influer  w'-  of  climate 
on  national  objcwts;  on  the  tendency  of 
local  circirnlfances  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Tuitinns  ;  on  the  relation  of  man 
to  the  furrouniiing  elements  ;  on  man  as 
the  arbiter  ol  his  own  fortune;  on  falbions 
which  prtdoir.inatc  among  various  trines 
of  mankind  ;  on  the  luidency  of  moral 
charader  to  diverfify  the  human  form  ; 
and  on  the  hereditary  genius  of  nations. 

Thefc  are  cepious  fubjeds,  w'hich  pro- 
mife  a  variety  of  agreeable  irdormation, 
tfpecially  as  the  author  potfeffts  an  ample 
fi'arc  01  learning,  taOe,  and  dircernmtiu  ; 
but,  through  an  abitraded  or  a  refined 
train  of  rcafoning,  ihefe  Eflays  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  thought  jefs  entertaining  than 
the  reader  might  have  expeded. 

In  treating  of  the  critei  ion  of  a  polifhed 
language,  he  makes,  among  others,  the 
following  obfervations; 

% 

Words  fiudiiate  with  the  modes  of 
life.  They  arc  varied,  or  exterminated  as 
bar  111  and  diiTonant,  upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple  that  any  mode  or  falbiion  is  varied 
or  exterminated  as  rude  and  vulgar.  And 
the  picvalcnce  of  this  principle  ultimately 
tends  to  the  effablilbment  of  a  general 
dilliiidion.  Hence  the  fmoothnefs  of  the 
Tonic  dialed,  rather  than  the  rv'Ughnefs  of 
the  Doric,  recommends  itfelf  to  a  polilhed' 
age. 

“  Peter  the  Great  confidered  the  Ger¬ 
man  as  a  fmoolh  and  harmonious  t('ngu?, 
and  ordered  it  as  fuch  to  be  ufed  at  court. 
In  proportion  as  the  court  of  Peterfburgh 
|>ecame  more  polilhed,  the  German  was 


difearded,  and  the  French  fubftituted  in 
its  room. 

“  In  general  the  fuperior  refinement  of 
the  French  eftabliflied  itscunency  in  all 
the  politer  circles  of  the  north  of  Europe ; 
and  upon  the  fame  principle  the  Greek, 
which  had  no  chirms  for  the  Romans  in 
the  ruder  ages  of  the  republic,  ravi'hed 
the  ears  of  imperial  Rome. 

Hoc  fermone  pavent^  hoc  irarriy  gaucliaf 
curas. 

Hoc  cwi3a  effundunt  animi  fecreta. 

Juv.  Sat.  vi. 

“  In  the  produdion  of  the  founds  of 
language,  climate  is  concerned,  as  well  as 
the  degrees  of  civilization.  But  this  na¬ 
tural  caufe  operating  upon  manners  aim, 
and  through  that  medium  upon  fpetch, 
itsdiicdand  fimple  infiuence  upon  the 
organs  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
its  rtlltx  and  more  complicated  opera? 
tions. 

“  Climate,  in  both  avays,  may  favour 
or  obllrud  refinement  in  founds,  or  derive 
to  them  a  peculiar  charader. 

If  I  he  language  of  the  Malays,  a  peo¬ 
ple  barbarous  and  fierce,  ii  however  right? 
ly  celebrated  as  the  foficlt  in  Afia,  the 
climate,  in  fuch  inftanccs,  by  an  irrefifii- 
ble  application  to  the  organs,  ads  in  op- 
pofttion  to  manners,  and  controuls  their 
natural  tendency.  If  the  jargon  of  the 
Hottentots  i?,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
harfiiefl:  jargon  in  the  world,  it  Teems  an 
tfted  rather  chargeable  on  manners  with 
which  the  climate  is  not  immediately 
Concerned. 

“  In  perird^,  however,  of  equal  re¬ 
finement,  the  aiticulation  and  .accents  c.f 
the  north  arc,  in  our  hcm'fphere,  di/lin- 
guifli able  from  the  articuUiion  and  ac¬ 
cents  of  the  foiithern  regions.  Inarticu¬ 
late  found  is  governed  by  fimilar  rules, 
and  a  dificrent  ftile  and  c  mpofirion  in 
mur.c  are  found  heft  accommodated  to 
the  genius  of  different  nations* 

“  The  Frencli  mufic  accordingly,  as 
well  as  the  Italian,  is  iinivertaily  expl(^ded 
among  the  Turks ;  and  whcihcr  from 
the  texture  of  their  organs,  or  from  cli¬ 
mate,  or  from  certain  habitudes  >  f  life, 
priTcfles  nopow^er  10  ravilb  their  eais  vviiii 
harmony,  or  to  intereft  the  paflions. 

In  general  European  mufic  is  dlTre- 
lifiied  or  exploded  in  the  eafl.  “  y<jur 
mufic,”  faid  a  native  of  Egypt,  toM.  Nie¬ 
buhr,  “i5  a  \yild  and  offenfivc  noiie,  which 
a  ferious  man  can  hardly  endure.”  N'*r 
is  this  an  anomalous  example.  Whea 
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Ifmenii3,  the  greateft  mafter  of  mufic  at 
the  court  of  Mace<ion,  was  commaujcii 
to  perform  before  the  king  of  Scythia,  the 
king  *  having  heard  the  pei  forinaiue,  far 
from  acqulcfclng  in  the  public  admira¬ 
tion,  fwore  that  to  him  the  neighing  of  a 
horfe  waj  more  agreeable:  fo  little  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Scythian  ears,  and  to  a  barlw- 
rous  monarch,  were  the  molt  admired 
compofiiions  of  the  Greeks. 

Even  among  nations  of  equal  refine¬ 
ment  there  is  to  each  appropria’ed  a  ftile 
in  mufic  refiiliirg  from  local  ciicumflan- 
ces,  or  from  certain  peculiarities  of  cha- 
rafter ;  and  the  national  mufic,  becaufe 
more  intelligible,  will  ever  be  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  foreign,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country.  Thus  the  fame  founds, 
though  In  fomc  refpedts  intelligible  to  all, 
excite  perceptions  which  are  merely  rela¬ 
tive,  and  therefore  variable  with  the  me- 
chauifm  of  our  organs,  w  ith  the  aifi.'cia- 
tions  of  fancy,  and  with  the  cultivation 
of  talfe.  It  is  the  lame  with  w'ords. 
Words  adopted  into  language,  in  the  age 
ct  barbarifm,  and  whofe  harihntfs  then 
h  either  not  difccrniLlc,  or  not  olTer.five, 
will  of  courle  be  reiinqudhed  or  aholillied 
In  a  mc.re  difceining  and  cultivated  pea- 
od.  And  by  confequence,  fentences  con- 
firu*!fedi  with  fuch  different  material, 
thrugh  the  vehicle  of  the  fame  ideas  to 
the  uiiderflanding,  vxlll  imprefi  our  or¬ 
gans  with  charade!  iftical  and  dilliud  per- 
Cv  ptions. 

‘‘  It  is  a  renrark  of  Voltaire,  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  illuflrioiH  founders  of  Helve¬ 
tian  liberty,  tl’,at  the  difficulty  of  pr<>- 
n^uncii'.g  fuch  names  had  injuved  ihe.r 
fame  with  ptifierity. 

“  A  limilar  remark  might  be  formed 
with  regard  to  cei tan)  fcionces  and  arts, 
wireie  technical  terms  ahotind,  and  a  dif- 
ccuragement  aiifes  from  the  coarlenefs  of 
the  lan^Miaee  in  which  they  are  delivered. 
Not  to  mention  the  ureJefa  jargon  of  the 
Ichools,  grvuvn  fo  juftly  cfilriive  to  the 
public  car,  the  barbarifm  ()f  its  fcientific 
terms  proves  in  tl'.e  prefi’nt  age,  at  lead 
in  the  faflrionabie  'vorld,  ratlur  unlriend- 
ly  to  the  Liar  rcan  fyltem.  'i’his  naturalills 
confefe.  The  late  blr  Gray,  whole  mu- 
fical  partvS  were  fo  delicate  and  correct, 
was  fo  firuck  with  this  defoririity  in  a 
fyftem  if)  other  rtfped^  fo  worthy  of  ad- 
nr.iratit  ii,  as  to  have  atleinptetl  to  make 
the  Gfman  Latin  of  Linu'^us  purely 

*  Atheos  of  Scythu^*  Plutscle  Epi^ 
cm)  JX’crt",  P.  icgj. 


claflical :  a  taflt  which  perhaps  Gray  alone 
was  able  to  perform.  But  though  this 
fpccies  «'f  deformity  m-iy  be  an  objed  ut 
regret,  faflidi.nis  furely,  or  rather  lo  the 
lad  degree  fantailical,  is  ihc  tallc  which 
can  be  diverted,  bv  fuch  frivolous  conli- 
der  ition,  fr*  m  ihe  dudy  of  nature. 

The  feme  of  harmony  in  a  w'ell  enn- 
ditiited  mind,  diijicnfes  with  its  objeds, 
in  favour  of  more  liberal  and  manly  indul¬ 
gence.  Ami  in  the  cxpufTion  of  found, 
in  the  intiniaiu)a  it  brings,  in  the  fenti- 
ments  and  teeloigs  winch,  independently 
of  ai  biiraiy  appointment,  it  calls  up  in 
the  human  umicrllaiulmg,  or  in.pitfTcs 
on  the  human  heart,  c  onliiU  the  chief  im¬ 
portance  (if  thofe  modulanon-  whio.h  pre¬ 
vail  in  different  fydems  of  language. 

“  When  the  Emperor  Ch.irlc;>  the  Fiftli 
fo  pleafaniiy  charadciifed  the  kveiai  lan¬ 
guages  of  Euiope,  -  his  gentr  :!  eft.d  of 
found  alone  exhaiided  the  criticifm.  He 
infinuated  no  other  compiiiion,  nor  in¬ 
quired  into  their  Artificial  fabric.  The 
criterion,  however,  of  a  po’nlh  d  icngiic 
feems  principally  to  refide  there.*' 

On  the  relation  of  man  to*he  fiirrourd- 
ing  elements,  the  author  fuggeda  Ihefc 
ufciu!  remarks. 

There  is  no  one  country  on  the  face 
«f  the  earth  which  is  declared,  bv  general 
confent,  to  i  e  the  fiftcll  rt  lidence  for 
man.  That  infinence  of  the  heaver. s 
fecm.s  to  be  relatively  the  bed,  which 
habit  iias  rendered  ihc  mod  familiar  ;  and 
to  exchange  ot  a  fudden  one  climate  for 
anoihtr,  is  always  haz^rdoioi  for  any 
tribe  or  people.  Yet  the  pcTitive  malic- 
nancy  of  no  climate  of  the  world  can  be 
inferred  from  the  dangers  which  are  lo 
often  conieqnen:  on  the  migrations  of 
mankind.  (')ur  phyfical  habits  arc  efia- 
biilhtd  or  diiiblved  by  How  degrees  ;  vio¬ 
lent  tranfitions  feern  lepugnant  to  nature, 
and  C'ften  threaten  <'iir  cHudlituti on  with 
dellriiclion.  But  if  it  can  relilt  the  im- 
petuofity  if  the  Ihock,  the  bi»dy  accom¬ 
modates  itf.'lf  by  degrees  to  its  new  con¬ 
dition.  Things  ofienfive  become  incliffe- 
rent,  or  even  agreeable:  things  noxious, 
innocent  or  falutary,  and  in  linne  perhaps 
fo  efTcntial,  that  no  danger  were  more 
to  be  appieherded  than  a  return  to  an¬ 
cient  habits.  Emigrants  can  learn  only 
f'<)m  experience  the  ptculiarities  of  other 
climates  ;  and,  in  the  courle  of  that  ex¬ 
perience,  they  druggie  with  a  feries  of  ca- 
i-imity.  from  which  the  natives  of  thoiV 
tlimalto  arc  exempt,  and  from  wdiich  the 


ral  term  of  life  exceeds  not,  or  even  falls 
below  the  ftandard  of  Egypt  ;  and  the 
Britons  yi^ld  perhaps  in  longevity  to  the 
mere  northern  nations.  The  balance  of 
numbers,  indeed,.may  not  be  affedted  by 
foch  diftindions.  If  climates  the  moft 
prolific  are  alfo  the  moft  deftru<ftive  to  the 
human  fpecies,  the  rules  of  proportion 
are  not  broken  ;  and  the  increafeof  man¬ 
kind  in  one  country  may  be  as  eflfcitually 
advanced  by  the  prolongation  of  life,  as  in 
another  by  a  more  abundant  progeny. 
Bnt,  whether  the  law  of  mortality  be  fo 
adjufted  or  not  to  the  law  of  generation, 
the  ftated  period  of  life  is  fomewhat  va¬ 
riable  among  nations.  And,  if  the  fafts 
verc  doubtful  or  equivocal  in  general  hif- 
tory,  the  influence  in  this  refpe^t  of  local 
lituations,  and  of  air  of  different  temper^ 
might  be  afeertained  from  the  public  regi- 
ffers  of  mortality  in  contiguous  feitle- 
ments,  and  under  the  fame  civil  oecono- 
my.  The  air  of  the  Hague  is  reputed  the 
l>cft  in  Holland  ;  the  air  of  Amftcrdam 
the  moft  malignant;  and  the  duration  of 
Jrfe  in  thofe  two  places  feems  to  corre- 
fpond  with  this  natural  caufe.  To  cor- 


conftitution  of  iheir  minds.  They  are 
deferibed,  by  an  inteiligent  writer  (M. 
dc  la  Lande),  as  a  warlike  people,  and  a 
match  in  genius,  in  condinft,  and  in  en-. 
terprize,  tor  the  other  natives  of  the  ifland. 
Yet,  without  impeaching  fo  refpe^table 
authority,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  probably  the  fame  illufion  of 
imagination  which  magnified  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  human  figure  in  Patagonia^ 
has  diminilhed  them  in  Madagafcar.  And 
the  only  admiflfible  conclufion  is,  that  in 
the  one  country,  as  in  the  other,  there 
prevails  a  remarkable  deviation  from  the 
ulual  ftandard  towards  oppoflte  eX' 
tremes  ” 

The  author  has  illuftrated  his  obferva- 
tions  by  forae  curious  and  entertaining 
notes.  C* 

Bioghaphical  Memoirs  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Re^vi- 
•val  of  Literature  to  the  Time  of  Harvey. 
By  John  Aikin,  Surgeon*  Zvo,  4J. 
fewd,  John  foil,  London. 


red  fuch  influences,  there  is  perhaps  "pk  yfR  AIKIN  informs  us  fome  of  his 
fomc  fovereign  antidote,  fome  controul-  IVi  moft  efteemed  medical  correfpon- 
ing  regimen  laid  up,  for  future  genera-  dents  have  hinted  a  delire,  that  he  would 
tions,  in  the  ftores  of  philofophy.  But  confine  his  refearches  to  the  progrefs  of 
from  fad  to  poflibility  there  lies  no  ap-  the  art,  without  troubling  hiinfelf  with 
peal  ;  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  the  biography  of  its  prcfeflbrs.  He  ac- 
term  of  our  cxiftence,  though  dependent  knowledges  this  to  be  the  moft  ufeful  and 
on  a  miiliiplicity  of  caiifes,  feems  to  have  efiential  part  ot  his  undertaking  ;  but  he 
l»Rd  fome  reference  to  climate,  and  in  ge-  could  not  forego  the  opportunities  which 
teral  to  have  increafed  with  the  latitude,  offered  of  adding  fomewhat  to  the  Hock 
Strength  and  vigour  of  body,  till  we  ar-  of  Brltifti  biography. 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT 


Th^  work  commences  after  the  revival 
of  liteialure,  and  the  firll  prrfon  noticed 
ia  John  Phreas,  ^ho  was  born  in  London 
at  the  end  of  the  fourUcuih,  <'r  bej^inning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Phreas  having 
vifited  Italyi  his  extraordiu<iry  merit  at- 
traded  the  regard  of  Pope  Paul  II.  to 
whom  the  former  had  dedicated  a  tranf- 
lation  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  In  return 
for  this  compliment,  the  pontilf  created 
him  Biftiop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  But  he 
enjoyed  this  dignity  not  lung;  dying  at 
Rome  before  confecratiun,  in  1465,  not 
without  fufpiciun  of  being  poifoned  by  a 
competitor. 

The  next  in  the  Memoirs  is  Thomas 
Linacre,  who  was  born  at  Canterbury,  in 
or  about  the  year  1460.  He  was  lucccf* 
fively  phvfician  to  the  Kings  Henry  VII. 
Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  the  Princcis 
Mary,  and  is  diltinguiihed  for  having  pro¬ 
cured  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Phyficians  in  London. 

We  afterwards  meet  with  an  account 
of  William  Butte  or  Butts,  JohnChanibre, 
Andrew  Borde  or  Boorde,  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  Edward  Wotton,  George  Owen, 
Robert  Recorde,  Albayn  Hyll,  Thomas 
Phrayer,  or  Phaire,  William  Turner, 
Thomas  Gibfon,  John  Clement,  Thomas 
Gayle,  John  Kaye,  or  Key,  more  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Caius,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cunningham,  William  Bulleyn,  Rich¬ 
ard  Caldwell,  John  Securis,  John  Jones, 
George  Etheridge,  John  Banifter,  Thomas 
Muffett,  William  Gilbert,  John  Halle, 
John  David  Rhefe,  William  Butler,  Wil¬ 
liam  Clowes,  Peter  Lowe,  Francis  Antho¬ 
ny,  Matthew  Gwinne,  Philemon  Holland, 
Theodore  Goulfton,  Edward  jorden, 
John  Woodall,  Theodore  Turket  de 
Mayerne,  Robert  Fiudd,  Thomas  Win- 
fton,  Tobias  Venner. 

It  appears  from  this  enumeration  that 
Mr  Aikin  has  admitted  into  the  work 
many  obfoure  names,  w'hich,  without  any 
detriment  to  fcience,  might  have  been 
luffcred  to  remain  in  oblivion.  But,  in¬ 
deed,  excluding  fuch,  the  biographical 
memoirs  of  the  faculty,  from  ALl'culapius 
to  the  prefent  time,  would  lorm  a  very 
inconfiderable  narrative;  and  curiofity 
may  be  gratified  with  circumftanccs  that 
are  foreign  to  the  improvements  cf  lei- 
cnce. 

The  preceding  catalogue  is  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  great  Harvey,  who  juftiy 
merits  the  moft  diftinguilhed  place  in  the 
annals  of  phyfic.  As  a  Ipccinun  of  the 
work,  v/e  (hall  make  an  extrad  Lorn  this 
part. 


3»* 

“  Although  many  of  the  perfons  wc 
have  hiiherU)  commemorated  were  emi¬ 
nent  in  varioub  branches  of  literatnie,  and 
either  adorned  their  proteilion  by  elegant 
accomplithments,  or  enriched  their  art 
by  ulcful  oblei  vations ;  yet  none  of  them 
Can  be  conlidcred  as  giving  a  new  aera  to 
the  medical  fcience  in  general,  by  great 
and  fignal  difcovci  ics.  The  barrenneis  of 
our  biographical  records  in  this  refpe^Jt,  is 
however  amply  repaid  by  the  renowned 
lubjedt  of  tnc  prefent  article  ;  who  eti- 
lighteiied  the  world  with  the  iuveitigation 
of  a  law  in  the  animal  ccconomy,  of  lucli 
fundamental  importance,  a»  juilly  to  place 
his  name  in  the  higheft  rank  of  natural 
philofophers.  The  fame  fer vices  which 
Newton  afterwards  rendcicd  to  optica 
and  allronoiny  by  his  theories  of  light  and 
gravitation,  Harvey  rendered  to  anatomy 
by  his  true  du^rinc  of  the  circulation  : 
and  from  the  intimate  connc(flion  ot  this 
fcience  w  ith  the  healing  art,  the  pradlical 
utility  of  this  difeovery  has  not  been  in¬ 
ferior  to  its  fpeculativc  beauty  ;  inlomuch 
that  Sir  Thomas  Browne  might  with 
fome  leafon  prefer  it  to  the  difeovery  of 
the  new  world. 

“  William  Harvey  was  defeended  from 
a  refpcdt.^ble  family  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  His  father,  Thomas  Hai  vev,  hail 
feven  fons  and  two  daughters.  Five  of 
the  fons  were  brought  up  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  li‘e,  and  engaged  in  the  'I'urkey 
trade,  by  whi' h  they  acciuircd  plentiinl 
fortunes.  William,  the  tbielt  f  11,  who, 
happily  for  mankind,  chufc  a  literary  pro- 
fcllion,  was  born  at  I'olkltmie,  in  Kent, 
on  the  lit  of  A;:)ril  1578.  At  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  lent  to  the  grannnar  fchool  lu 
Canterbury;  and  having  there  laid  a  pi  n- 
per  luundatiofi  of  clalHcal  learning,  he 
was  removed  to  Gonv  le  and  Caius  col¬ 
lege  in  Cambridge,  ami  admitted  there 
as  a  penfumer  in  May  1593.  Alter  fpcinl- 
ing  fix  years  at  this  uiiiverfity  in  thofe 
ac.adcinical  Uudies  which  arc  pieparatory 
to  a  learned  proicfTi  'ii,  lie  went  abroad 
for  the  acquifUion  of  mtdical  kmovicilge; 
and  travelling  ihrouj;h  France  and  (Lr- 
iiiany,  he  fixed  himlelf  at  Fadu.i.  The 
univerlity  of  this  city  was  liicn  in  llie 
height  t»f  its  reputation  tor  the  ftiidy  of 
ph>lic*,  lor  which  it  was  principally  i*!- 
dtb’cd  to  Fabneius  ab  Aquapemlcntc,  the 
profclfor  of  anatomy,  w  hufe  lt<!dufes  Har¬ 
vey  attended  wdth  the  ii’moft  diligence  ; 
as  he  did  like  thofe  of  Muiadous  in  the 
pfa<ilice  of  medicine,  and  C^ffarius  in  fnr- 
gery.  Here  lie  toi>k  his  cloCtui  *8  Jegret  , 
the  diplpniA  Lr  which,  d:aw2  up  iii  ex- 
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traordirary  trrmsof  appn  bation.  is  dated 
April  25.  i6c2,  uhen  Hjirvty  juft 
conij  ltud  \m  iweniy-fi  iirth  year. 

Ih  the  <  <mr(r  ot  the  lame  year  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country;  and  after 
havii.g  aj^ain  graduattd  at  C.  mbHd^'Cj  be 
fettled  in  the  practice  of  his  profellion  at 
London.  A*  the  ape  <f  tweniy  hx  he 
married  the  -  daughter  of  Launcelot 
Browne,  M.  D.  by  whom  he  never  had 
had  any  children  How  long  Ihc  lived 
with  him  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  Irom 
a  bequeft  in  the  will  of  Jtdm  Harvey,  the 
Dodtor’s  br(  ther,  it  appears  that  the  W’aa 
living  in  1645 ♦ 

*•  In  1604  he  was  admitted  a  candidate 
of  the  college  of  phyTicunR  and  was  elec¬ 
ted  felh  w  i'bout  three  years  after.  About 
this  time  the  g.  vtrn<  rs  of  St  Barthoio- 
ro(W’*s  hofpital^made  an  order,  that  on  the 
deceafe  of  Dr  Wiikinfon,  phyfician  to  that 
charily,  Dr  Harvey  thould  fiicceed  him.  in 
his  cf.ict  ;  which  ev\nt  t(iok  place  the 
next  year.  A  more  important  circum- 
flance  in  the  life  (i  thif^  great  man  occur¬ 
red  m  the  year  1615,  when  the  college  of 
phyficians  appointed  him  reader  of  ihe 
anatonriical  and  chirurgical  Icdturt  s  frui;d- 
ed  by  Lord  Lumley  and  Dr  Caldwall.  It 
was  in  fhecouile  of  thefe  Icdhires  that  he 
firft  publicly  delivered  his  new  dodriius 
concerning  the  circulation  ;  ai  ujfficiently 
appears  from  feme  MSS.  of  hir,  ftili  extant, 
in  which  the  principal  piopt^fititins  con¬ 
cerning  that  important  tadt  art  laid  down ; 
and  like  wile  from  bis  referring  to  the  lec 
turcs  in  the  dedication  of  his  bor.k  to  the 
'  college  of  phyficians.  The  index  of  his 
MS.  Dc  Anatomia  Univerfa,  preierved  in 
the  Biitilh  Mnfeum,  which  contains  tlufc 
pri.porition*^,  is  dated  as  early  as  April  16, 
17,  18,  1616  :  but  the  year  1619  i:  ufu- 
ally  luppoled  the  time  of  his  fith  openly 
dilck.fmg  his  opiriions  on  the  fuhjecff. 
That  this  great  difeovery  was  firft  made 
public  in  an  anatomical  lch<  id  at  London, 
is  certainly  a  very  honciirable  circum- 
fiance  in  the  literary  hihory  <  f  that  mc- 
iropr  lis  ;  which,  however  celebrated  as 
the  feat  of  opulence  and  Iplend  iir,  has 
rot  been  in  general  conlidered  as  a  nur- 
feiy  of  iViencc. 

T  he  character  of  Harvey  now  began  to 
recommeiid  him  to  the  notice  nf  the 
court,  ?nd  he  v  as  aj  pointed  phyfician  to 
King  J.  mes  I.  though  in  what  ptecife 
year  we  are  not  able  to  afcerlain.  From 
a  h  tier  i#  the  King  to  Harvey,  dated  Fe¬ 
bruary  3,  1623,  it  appears,  that  he  had 
been  for  feme  time  phyfician  extraordinary 


to  his  majefty  ;  w  ho,  as  a  mark  of  fingn- 
lar  favour,  giants  him  a  permiflbin  to 
ci  nlult  with  the  ordinary  phylicians  con¬ 
cerning  his  heal  h,  and  premifes  to  con- 
fiitute  him  of  that  number  on  the  firft 
vacancy;  w  hich,  however,  did  not  take 
place  till  ieven  years  after,  in  the  next 
reign.  In  the  year  1627,  was  appoin¬ 
ted  one  of  the  eledts  of  the  college  of 
phylicians  ;  and  in  1628,  his  dodlrine  of 
the  circulation,  which  had  been  gradually 
maturating  for  feveral  years,  during  a  le- 
ries  of  patient  experiment  and  cautious 
reafoning,  was  firft  committed  to  the  prds 
at  Frankfort.  The  choice  of  this  city  for 
the  place  of  publication  is  fuppoied  to 
have  arifen  from  its  celebrated  fairs,  by 
means  of  which,  books  printed  there 
were  rapidly  circulated  throughout  all 
Germany,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Europe. 
The  great  commotions  this  wotk  excited 
in  the  learned  w’orld,  thcattempts  t  f  fom.e 
to  refute  his  arguments,  and  of  others  to 
rob  him  of  the  honour  of  original  difeo- 
very,  will  be  more  properly  difplayed 
v^hen  w’e  come  to  the  feparate  conlidera- 
tion  of  his  literary  character,  I  fiiallnow 
only  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  the 
rank  he  held  in  his  profefliun,  and  the  fa¬ 
vourable  reception  of  his  opinions  by  hif? 
brethren  of  the  faculty  at  home,  (uch  is 
the  general  prejudice  againft  an  iiino\a- 
tor,  that  we  find  him  complaining  ot  a 
friend,  that  his  practice  coulidei  ablv  de¬ 
clined  after  the  publication  of  his  book.’* 

The  memoirs  of  Harvey  are  fucceedtd 
by  Ihofe  of  Frai'cis  Glififun,  which  con¬ 
clude  the  volume. 

Should  this  w'otk  meet  with  the  public 
approbation,  Mr  Aikin  intimates  a  defiga 
or  purfuing  the  L»me  plan  through  the  fub- 
feqiient  period,  where  not  only  theobjeds 
become  more  interefting,  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  more  copious.  As  the  work  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  written  with  a  laudi^ble  atten¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  receiving  the 
general  encouragement  of  the  laculty.  C. 

yin  Inqjjiry  into  the  Origin  and  Covfr* 
quttices  of  the  Influence  of  ihe  Cn’fivn 
o'ver  Parliament,  Sitbmiiied  to  the  Con- 
fideration  of  the  EkBon  of  Great  Prk 
tain,  Z*vo, 

IN  this  pamphlet,  which  is  inferibed  to 
Earl  Temple,  the  author  obferves, 
that  his  intention  is  to  confider  ci^olly  the 
late  topics  of  declamation  ;  The^/Jjortenirig 
the  prefent  duration  of  parliament i  ;  the 
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tncnajtng  the  number  of  reprefntatl’ves  ; 
and  altering  the  nature  of  reprefentation  ; 
in  order  to  deftroy  the  influence  of  the  crown 
over  parliament.  Whence  iiicn  m  iy  judge 
impartially  whether  it  be  pradicablc,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  with 
the  prefent  habits  of  the  people,  to  tftc*^t 
any  new  fecurities  for  the  continiiati  ni  of 
public  liberty.  Or,  whether  a  thorough 
change  and  reformation  in  the  princiulcs 
of  the  people  be  not  abfolutely  nccellary 
to  enfure  that  bleffing. 

Having  (hewn  the  inconvcniencics  at¬ 
tending  feveral  of  the  methods  propofed, 
the  author  proceeds  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  Houie  of  Commons,  and  its  prc« 
fent  power,  with  the  influence  the  crown 
has  acquired  over  that  body,  in  a  very 
clear  hirtorical  manner;  and  he  proves, 
that  no  minifler,  without  that  influence, 
could  cundud  the  public  affairs. 

Formidable,  fays  he,  as  this  in¬ 
fluence  may  appear,  it  is  now,  by  many, 
thought  indilpenfably  necelfary  to  give 
the  crown  its  due  weight  in  the  ftate, 
and  to  enable  the  minifter  to  carry  on 
the  bufinefs  of  government;  which  would 
otherwife  be  utterly  impeded  by  the  op- 
pofition  he  would  meet  with  trcin  envy, 
ambition,  or  avarice.  This  needs  little 
proof;  it  is  almoft  I'clf^evident.  If  a  mi- 
^  nifter  fliouid  arife,  who  had  ahiliiies  to 
fee  the  true  intereft  of  his  country  as  to 
its  real  happinefs,  its  peace  and  fecurity 
at  home,  its  influence  and  glory  abroad  ; 
and  feeing  this,  Ihould  he  have  the  virtue 
and  perfevcrance  to  purfue  it  uniformly 
and  indefatigably,  employing  men  the 
beft  qualified  in  every  department,  with¬ 
out  favour  or  refpedt  of  perfons ;  (honld 
he,  fo  far  from  providing  for  his  own  fa¬ 
mily,  either  by  prefci.t,  places,  or  future 
reverfiona,  rather  renounce  the  uflial  per- 
quilites  of  his  own  poft,  and  apply  them 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  being  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  honour  of  ferving  his 
country,  in  return  for  all  his  cares  and 
and  labours;  fhould  fucli  a  felf*denying 
minifter  arife,  it  might  reafonably  be 
thought,  he  would  be  fupported  by  every 
true  lover  of  his  country,  and  would  have 
no  occafion  to  bias  others,  being  hiinfelf 
unbiafled  and  dilinterefted.  Should  even 
fuch  a  minifter  arife,  a  little  rtfledtion 
will  (hew  U3,  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
meet  wkh  a  large  fhare  of  oppolition. 

His  near  approach  to  the  throne, 
the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  and  the 
well-earned  praife  of  the  people,  would 
VoL,  XLIX, 


excite  envy,  and  create  him  enemies ; — 
thofc  enemies  to  his  perfon,  and  i  .v^ts  of 
bis  fame,  would  impede  his  med  ifts, 
and  mifieprcfent  his  views  :  even  fome  of 
his  friends  would  begin  to  think  them- 
felves  negledteJ,  or  not  fufficiently  re¬ 
warded,  and  thercfiire  i^ould  have  no 
averiion  to  a  change  ;  for  who  can  cftl- 
mate  merit  accordi  -g  to  the  ftandard  of 
fclf-love  ?  Or,  Ihould  <uch  a  minifter  be 
permitted  to  conduct  an  a^du  ms  and 
extenfive  war,  wuiie  danger  threatened 
the  people,  or  while  glory  attended  his 
plan  ;  yet  many  would  fecrctly  repine  at 
his  fuccefs,  and,  by  all  the  little  dirty  artei 
of  intrigue,  counteraft  his  dcfigns,  and 
drive  him  from  a  poll  he  could  no  longer 
retain  in  fuch  circumftances  with  ho¬ 
nour  to  himielf,  or  with  advantage  to  his 
country. 

Having  thus  traced  the  origin  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  and,  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  ordinary  motives  of 
human  atitions,  flicwui  fome  reaftms  for 
the  neceflity  of  it  in  a  mixed  government 
like  this ;  it  would  be  a  point  of  ferious 
Ctuifideration,  how  far  it  is  prailiv'able  to 
decreaie  that  influence,  and  yet  tinble 
the  minifter  to  conduit  the  national  af¬ 
fairs.  Or,  allowing  him  tue  direitioii  of 
a  majority  in  pailiament,  whether  a  def- 
potilm  fo  cftabliitied  not  be  more 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  itbau 
even  an  abfoUite  monarchy.  For  a  par¬ 
liament  devoted  to  the  crow-n  is  the  molt 
pow-erful  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  mi¬ 
nifter  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  the  people. 

“  A  fociety  is  capable  of  ails  which 
hardly  any  individual  of  the  whole  would 
acknowledge  as  his  own  ;  beciufe,  in 
that  cafe,  llie  blame,  though  avowed,  is 
divided  among  numbers,  and  each  man 
cxcufcs  himftlf*  A  litiU*  obfervation  on 
the  proceedings  of  all  communities  will 
confirm  this  truth.  To  apply  it  to  the 
prefrnt  queftion  : — Suppofe  a  minifter 
ihould  to  fulpend  the  great  guard 

of  perfoiul  liberty,  the  haleas  corpus  adl  ; 
might  not  a  parliament,  under  too  much 
influence,  calily  be  prevailed  on  to  pafa 
an  a(ft  of  fufpenlion  ?  perhaps  in  terms 
vague  and  undefined,  though  the  minifter 
ftiouid  give  noreafon  for  it  but  fufpiciou. 
Sh.iuld  the  minifter  wilii,  with  a  view  (,f 
carrying  on  his  plans,  in  attack  even  the 
property  of  any  fet  of  men,  v/ould  not 
fuch  a  parliament  concur  with  liim  ? — • 
When  the  celebrated  H(Jt  for  rcgidating 
tiie  Eaft  India  Company  was  paflVd  in 
did  not  parliamcut^  at  the  cv®-* 
C  g  g 
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m^nd  of  the  tntnifter,  deprive  the  hoUlcrs  he  urgent;  but  nece^ty  is  the  tyranfi 
of  (I'^ck  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  plea.  An  e^ftern  defpot  would  not,  in 


pounds  of  their, right  of  voting  for  direc 
tors  for  the  management  of  their  proper¬ 
ty,  according  to  the  original  charier  un¬ 
der  which  they  purchafed;  and  reftrain 
that  Diivilege  to  thofe  who  poflefled  one 
thoufand  pounds  I  In  anfwer  to  ’his,  it 
may  be  alltdged,  that,  when  oppofition 
lately  prop-'fed  to  difqualify  cuftom- 
ho»»fe  officers  from  voting  for  reprefenta* 
tive?,  and  f  ich  perfons  as  were  under  too 
much  influence,  to  give  a  free  vote,  par¬ 
liament  ftood  forth,  and  exprefled  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  bill,  as  ii  fringing  on  one  of 
the  great  privileges  of  the  fubjed,  and 
robbing  him  of  his  birth- right.  Is  it  not 
apparent,  other  motives  than  mere  love 
of  juflice  might  have,  in  the  latter  in 
fiance,  adluated  parliament,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  arbitrarily  in  the  former  ? 

“  But  the  American  atfdrs,  fince  the 
beginning  of  thofe  difputeB,  will  afford 
ftill  more  flriking  examples  of  the  obfe 
quioufner^  to  minifltrs  of  parliaments 
under  tou  much  influence.  Thofe  proofs 
arc  very  curious,  and  may  be  fetn  at  one 
view  in  the  preambles  of  feveral  different 
a^8  of  parliament  with  regard  to  raifing 
a  revenue  in  America.  Parliament  firfl 
itnpofes  a  tax,  then  it  takes  it  off  ;  then 
it  impofes  it  again,  then  it  takes  it  off 
apain  ;  all  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  five  years. 
Three  of  thefc  contradidtory  adls  were 
p.iffed  hy  the  fame  parliament  in  three 
fucceeding  years.  When  the  the  mini- 
ftcr  has  t^ilked  of  coercive  meafures,  has 
not  parliament  called  aloud  for  rigour, 
and  unco  .ditional  fubmiflion,  as  the 
means  of  Tupporting  the  national  honour? 
When  the  miniller  propofed  his  repen¬ 
tant  emhaffy,  did  not  parliam^-nt  humbiy 
fue  for  pardon  ? — By  a  parliament  under 
too  much  influence,  a  bill  may  be  b'^ought 
into  the  Houfe  ot  Commons  at  the  hour 
of  micln'ght,  in  a  fhin  alTembdy,  ai.ri  hiir- 
ried  through  both  lloufes  »n  a  flidrt  time 
(to  prevent  even  a  petition  f-om  being 
preferred  againft  it)  ;  to  cut  off,  by  that 
fingle  flroke,  the  fecurirics  given  by  leve- 
ral  former  adls  of  parli  ament  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  deferintion  of  men  ;  and  that  even 
with  H  rctrofpedtive  view,  to  operate  be¬ 
fore  it  is  enabled.  Would  there  be  any 
faith  or  fecurity  in  adts  of  parliament 
from  that  moment  ?  Should  the  militia 
ailedge  fuch  an  adl  as  a  reafon  for  their 
fears  of  being  embodied  in  the  army, 
what  affurance  could  be  given  them  ? 
It  is  not  difputed  that  the  ncccifity  might 


the  wantonnefs  of  power,  violate  the 
rights  of  humanity  without  the  plea  of 
neceflity,  either  general,  or  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  inftancc.  If  bur  adls  of  parliament 
could  be  fo  cafilv  fet  afide,  and  one  de¬ 
fer!  ption  of  perfons  oppreft  by  fuch  a 
flreich  of  power,  what  can  refift  the  om* 
nip'itence  of  parliament^  to  ufe  their  fa¬ 
vourite  phrafe?  And  where  ia  freedom 
and  fecurity,  if  the  minifler  can  arbitra¬ 
rily  command  that  power  V* 

We  fhall  fele<5l  a  few  more  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  obfervations  from  the  latter  part,  in 
which  he  draws  a  lively  picture  of  the 
prevailing  manners  of  the  country,  and 
gives  the  biflory  of  the  origin  of  thofe 
manners,  tracing  them  from  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 

“  Every  body  knows  (fays  hr)  when 
that  monarch  returntd  from  France,  he 
brought  with  him  all  the  vices  of  a  molt 
licentious  court,  and  indulged  hiraftif  in 
every  kind  of  fenfoalily,  without  reftraint 
from  his  rank  and  charadter.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  king  in  vice  will  foon  pervade 
his  people  ;  thv>ugh,  alas !  we  now  fee 
how  fmall  the  influence  of  the  m»^fl  vir¬ 
tuous  example  is.  It  was  the  fadiicn  of 
Charles’s  court  to  be  debojchf'd  iu  the 
extreme.  His  wits  ridiculed  dc.oer.cy  on 
the  public  ftage;  the  ladies  iaughed  with¬ 
out  hluihing,andthe  people  were  afhamed 
of  nodiiug  fo  much  as  ot  modeity  and 
virtue.  A  refledtion  on  the  liavock  and 
mifehirf  the  fanatics  had  made  in  the 
preceding  reign,  under  the  cloke  of  leli- 
gion,  rendered  all  appearances  of  religion 
furpedled  ;  and  even  the  clergy  of  thofe 
day?,  '•hi>ugh  men  of  the  moll  diflingullh- 
td  Ican.ing,  abilities,  and  piety,  that 
ever  g»aced  a  nation  a’  any  period,  even 
they  contributed  e/entiial!y,  through  the 
pervcrltnefs  of  luiu  nature,  to  the 
fame  end.  The  c  nllant  ♦enor  of  th^ir 
fermons,  wifely  adapted  to  the  times, 
was  againfl  hypocrify,  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  during  Cr  inweli’s  ufu’pation  At 
length,  ro  avo-d  and  dtfccmn'enaiice  faife 
appearances,  men  lan  in’o  the  coi«trary 
extreme  ;  and  by  an  hypocrify,  »f  pofltble, 
more  pt^nicl^'U^' tnan  the  other,  theyaf- 
fedled  to  be  v\mrfe  than  they  really  were* 
The  race  of  hypocrites  of  this  lad  fpecies 
is  increafed  in  the  prefenl  age.  England 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world,  Chrif- 
tian,  Miliometan,  or  Pagan,  where  men 
are.aihamed  of  the  imputation  of  re- 
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fpeAing  the  cftablilhed  national  religion; 
or  appearing  to  have  any  fenfc  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  worlhip  of  God,** 

Having  pointed  out  feveral  caufes  of 
the  prefent  corruption  of  the  public  man- 
nerg,  he  raeniions  one  which  he  aferibes 
to  the  gentry  reliding  in  the  capital. 

“  Another,  fays  he,  and  a  very  power¬ 
ful  caufe  of  the  change  in  the  manners  of 
the  nation,  arofe  from  hence  ;  after  the 
revolution,  members  of  parliament  were 
obliged  to  give  longer  and  more  conftant 
attendance  in  parliament  than  had  for¬ 
merly  been  expeded  or  pradiied  ;  as  it 
was  neceflary  to  refide  in  the  capital  for  a 
longer  time,  they  began  to  find  it  agree¬ 
able  to  have  their  families  in  town  like- 
wife  ;  this  obliged  them  to  have  fixed 
houfes  for  tiieir  town  refidence,  inltead 
c»f  fatisfying  themfclves  with  Itfs  expen- 
five  accommodations,  as  had  been  long 
the  cuftom.  And  hence  one  great  caiilc 
of  all  that  exetfs  in  equipage,  furniture, 
and  dref',  which  vanity  and  emulation 
excite.  In  the  table,  it  is  faid,  ccconomy 
has  been  introduced  ;  but  the  alteration 
has  etfeded  only  the  hofpitality  of  it ;  the 
expeiice  of  refinement  is  equal  now  to  the 
expence  of  plenty  before. 

“  Living  more  in  fociety, efpccially  the 
mixt  fociety  of  the  fexes,  ha'^  created  no¬ 
tions  of  elegance  and  gallantry,  and  re¬ 
fined  the  manners  of  perfons  of  quality. 
But  one  fatal  effed  on  the  national  man¬ 
ners,  from  the  occafions  of  familiar  in- 
tercuurfe,  has  been  the  extreme  C('riup- 
tion  of  the  female  chaiader.  Delicacy 
w’ould  forbid  to  mcnticni  it,  but  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  other  fix  is  lo  gteat  and 
univerfal,  it  cannot  be  omitted,  in  an  in¬ 
quiry  like  the  prefent.  Diffipation  and 
expence  have  baniflied  the  ideas  of  do» 
meftic  duty  and  maternal  care  among 
many.  Perfonal  indulgences  engage  all 
their  attention.  The  facility  of  i  btaining 
divorces,  and  the  confidence  which  arifes 
from  numbers,  have  confpired  to  render 
the  lofs  of  reputation  a  trifluig  inconve¬ 
nience  in  fociety  ;  as  it  is  no  bar  to  ad- 
mifTom  into  falhionable  company.  There, 
with  a  fmall  iliare  of  wit,  and  a  large 
fliare  of  prelnmption,  high  born  beauty 
is  well  received  without  the  paffport  of 
modefty.  It  is  not  meant  to  infinuatc, 
that  there  arc  no  bright  examples  of  fe¬ 
male  excellencevin  this  age  ;  no  age  could 
ever  boaft  of  blighter.  There  arc  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  highefi  (lationa,  as  much  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  their  virtue  aa  by  their 


rank ;  the  national  misfortune  is,  that 
their  numbers  arc  fo  few  :  they  are  fo  far 
from  giving  the  ton^ 

That  in  the  fatnefs  of  thefc  purfey  times, 
Virtue  itfclf  uf  vice  mult  paidoii  beg, 

Yea,  couro  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  it  good,** 

In  the  conclulion  cf  ihi:'  pamphlet,  the 
writer  Ihews  the  nectility  of  rclloring 
the  long  exploded  virfue,  the  love  of  tnu* 
country,  and  the  habits  of  decency,  rc- 
fpedf,  and  moderation  in  the  people,  aa 
the  only  means  of  laving  the  conilitution^ 

“  The  great  rtfult,  fays  he,  of  this  fpe- 
cnlation,  IhouUl  be  to  inforce  in  tnc 
ftrongtft  manner,  on  the  niiiids  of  the 
people,  the  abf  iutr,  the  intiifpeiifidle 
necellity,  at  this  important  moment,  ta 
avail  tliemfelves  of  the  prefent  general 
election,  in  order  to  make  choice  of  liicri 
reprellnfatives  as  arc  men  ot  p.;opeiiy, 
virtue,  and  approved  integiity  ;  pnions 
who,  in  their  public  charaiiter,  will  not 
oppofc  men  but  rneafures  ;  and  intiexihly 
oppofc  them,  when  they  are  contrary  to 
the  good  I  f  Ihc  nation.  A  vicious  man 
will  never  be  faithtnl  to  his  trull,  when  it 
is  his  interell  to  betray  it;  for  vice  is  in 
its  nature  felfilh.  It  the  people  wilh  to 
prefeive  tliat  hii tii-right  ('f  Lnglilhmen, 
thofe  glorious  privileges  which  dilliriguilli 
the  fubjerilvS  rd  this  government  from  the 
reft  of  the  world,  the  people  themlelves 
mull  look  with  contempt  oii  the  treache¬ 
rous  bribe  which  would  corrupt  them; 
and  hold  in  abhorrence  thofe  w  ho 
and  thofe  whoacctpiit.  They  m'>ll  it- 
folve,  in  their  public  and  private  conduct, 
to  be  guided  by  the  maxims  of  riffaCt, 
decency,  and  moderation.  This  impor¬ 
tant  moment  calls  for  great  exeriinns  and 
great  perfonal  facrifiecs.  Otherwife,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  the  pangs  of  expirirtg  Li¬ 
berty  will  only  produce  thole  violent 
firnggles,  which,  -  in  the  diffolution  of 
free  govern fiients,  draw  the  cords  that 
bind  the  people  tighter,  while  they  en¬ 
deavour  to  break  through  the  toils. 

Sit  carra  futuri 

Menshominum  fati ,  liccat  I'pcrarc  timenti!** 

Elements  cf  Fortification.  By 
Lewis  Lochcf.  Sto.  6i.  i«  boardi, 
Cadell,  London. 

This  is  a  general  treatife  on  the  theory 
of  fortification,  containing  the  feve- 
ral  definitions,  and  modes  of  confiru^lion, 
with  remarks.  The  French  have  pro- 
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duced  a  great  many  worka  on  this  fubje(ft, 
and  by  them  the  modern  improvements 
in  it  have  chiefly  been  made.  Wc  have 
perhaps  had  no  more  than  two  in  Englifti 
that  are  of  any  confideratiori,  namely, 
Muller’s  Trcatife,  and  a  woik  in  quarto, 
iiuided,  “  The  Elements  of  Fortifica¬ 
tion,**  and  which  was  publiflied  in  1746, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  by  an  anonymous  author. 
In  the  pel  tormance  now  before  us,  the 
author  has  adopted  the  plan  of  the  latter 
very  elegant  work. 

The  work  contains,  in  fixtecn  fe(5tions, 
the  definitions  of  fortifications,  fortrefles, 
and  the  modes  of  repreientation ;  the 
defcription  of  the  fcvcral  lines,  angles, 
and  parts  of  fortrefles,  both  regular  and 
irregular,  of  the  principal  body  of  the 
place  ;  and  all  forts  of  outworks,  and 
advanced  or  detached  works ;  then  follow 
the  conftrii^ions  of  all  the  works,  accor¬ 
ding  to  feveral  mafiers,  with  the  maxims 
in  fortification  ;  alfo  of  mines,  counter¬ 
mines,  and  citadels,  with  an  account  of 
the  fyftems  of  foine  of  the  principal  au¬ 
thors  ;  aiid  laftly,  diredtions  wuth  regard 
to  the  ufe  of  the  colours  employed  in 
drawing  and  embellifhing  plans  and  pro¬ 
file*. 

Our  author  has  executed  his  work  on 
a  methodical  plan,  and  accompanied  the 
deferiptions  and  conftrndlions  with  many 
pertinent  remarks.  Some  trifling  inac¬ 
curacies  have  efcaped  him,  and  particu¬ 
larly  one  which  teems  to  be  habitual, 
namely,  in  dating  the  four  terms  of  a 
proportion,  he  frequently  places  the  con- 
ietpient  before  the  antecedent,  as  for  in- 
ftance;  “  The  proportion  the  French 
meafure  (of  a  foot)  bears  to  the  Englilh, 
is,  as  107  to  114,  that  is  nearly  15  to  16,” 
where  the  terms  ought  to  be  inverted, 
and  mnde  to  run  thus,  as  114  to  107,  or 
jiearly  as  16  to  15. 

The  following  difiTertation  on  fortrefles’, 
cxtiadled  from  our  author’s  preface,  w^e 
give  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  ftile,  which  is 
the  lefs  exceptionable  wheu  vve  cunlider 
the  author  as  a  foreigner. 

“  Except  a  few  writers,  who,  from  a 
love  of  finguiaritr,  are  apt  to  queflion 
rvery  received  opinion  and  elfablilhed 
pradtice,  none  have  ventured  to  deny  the 
importance  of  fortrcfTjs,  as  a  iifeful  de- 
‘  fence  for  ail  dates  both  againft  foreign 
and  domeftic  enemies.  Even  Michiavel, 
the  principal  declaimer  againft  them, 
5^dinit6^-‘*  That  a  prince  may  find  his 


advantage  in  eredling  fortrefles,  thopgh 
poflefled  of  powerful  armies ;  as  they 
will  enable  him  to  withdand  an  enemy, 
till  his  own  forces  are  properly  arrayed.** 

“  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  w^ho  were  bed  acquainted 
with  military  and  political  fcience,  con- 
fidered  fortrefles  as  ncceflary,  not  only 
for  the  prefervation  of  conquered  provin¬ 
ces,  but  for  the  fafety  of  eltablifhec  king¬ 
doms^  and  empires.  “  Though  trium¬ 
phant'  Rome  (fays  the  Duke  d’Urfmi) 
foundiberfelf  midrefs  of  the  world  ;  tho* 
the  dtfogih  of  her  own  armies,  and  the 
profound  fubmiifion  paid  her  by  all  na¬ 
tions,  bad  placed  her  out  of  the  reach  of 
immediate  danger  ;  yet  Ihe  fortified— 
not  becaufe  die  was  afraid,  but  beciufe 
die  would  have  nothing  to  fear;  that,  if 
occafioii  required,  die  might,  at  lead,  be 
able  to  retire  within  herfelf,  and  there 
make  a  dand  till  victory  diould  again  de* 
dare  in  her  favour.” 

When  a  date  deditute  of  fortrefles, 
is  attacked,  it  mud  place  its  whole  de¬ 
pendence  on  a  Angle  battle,  the  lofs  of 
ivhich  would  probably  involve  it  in  irre¬ 
coverable  ruin  ;  for  the  moment  the  ene¬ 
my  obtained  the  vidory,  he  would  be^ 
come  mader  of  the  country.  But  to  fo 
helplefs  a  filiation  thole  dates  cannot  be 
reduced  that  have  fortrefles  drongly  fitu- 
ated  and  amply  provided,  whiiher  their 
routed  army  might  retitc,  and  where  they 
might  have  time  to  rally,  and  receive  fuc- 
cours  from  their  allies,  or  from  that  part 
of  their  own  country  of  which  the  enemy, 
checked  by  Inch  obltacles,  could  not  make 
himfclf  uiader.  It  ha?,  indeed,  often 
happened,  that  the  forces  of  a  date,  tho^ 
defeated  in  the  fird  rencounter,  have 
been  enabled,  by  well  fituated  fortrefles, 
not  cnly  to  recover  themfelves  and  rtl'cuc 
their  country,  but  even  to  drive  out  the 
invaders.  If  Darius  and  the  other  power¬ 
ful  princes,  whom  Alexander  in  the  hid 
of  dominion  attacked,  had  been  provided 
w’ith  places  of  fecurity,  capable  of  a  vigo¬ 
rous  defence,  that  rapid  conqueror  would 
not,  perhaps,  have  furmouiued  the  difli- 
cuUies  and  obdacles  of  I'uccelfive  lieges : 
for,  as  hidory  informs  us,  fuccefit  feemed 
much  inclined  to  abandon  him  when  he 
fat  down  before  Tyre. 

‘‘  The  defence  made  at  Spoletto,  and 
a  few  other  fmall  fortreffes,  dopped  Han¬ 
nibal  on  his  march  agairfd  the  Romans; 
Rome  herfelf,  even  in  the  days  of  her 
profperity.  was  baffled  before  Numantia  ; 
the  city  of  Vienuai  in  15  29,  refilled  inc 


efforts  of  Solyman  II. ;  and  Charles  V.  of  the  eft.ate  and  calling  of  merchants, 
almoft  always  vidlonous  in  the  field,  conform  to  ads  of  P.irli.uTienl  ;  and  if 
found  the  walls  of  Marleilles  and  Metz  any  craltfman  lhall,  tor  his  good  quail- 
the  boundaries  of  his  conq':cfts.  On  the  tics,  be  promoted  thereto,  in  that  calc  he 
contrary,  if  there  had  been  a  few  forirtf-  Hull  leave  his  craft,  and  not  occupy  the 
fes  in  England,  when  William  the  Nor-  lame  by  himfelf,  or  his  fervanie,  dming 

nian  landed,  it  w'ould  not  have  been  loft  the  lime  of  hisoflice,  and  Hull  not  return 

with  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  b.ittle ;  and  if,  ihcseto  at  any  tsme  theicafter,  until  he 
during  the  contention  between  the  hollies  obi  liu  fpecial  liccrice  from  the  Provoft, 
of  York  and  Lancalter,  the  lame  refourccs  Bailies,  and  C«''unci!  to  that 
of  defence  had  fubfified,  fadion  would  7o>iun  Council. 

not  have  caufed  the  cruel  defolation  of  THE  conlift  of  ten  mer- 

I47I,  nor  the  throne  have  been  vacant  chants,  viz, il»e  Old  Provoft,  fou*  Old  Bai- 
thrice  in  fix  months*  lies,  Old  D.an  of  Guild,  and  Old  Treafu- 

“  But  though  hiftory  abounds  with  rcr,  and  ili.ee  merchants  to  be  adtlcd  to 

melancholy  proofs  of  the  overthrow  of  thele  (.called  Merchant  Counfcllors),  and 
ftates  for  the  want  of  fortified  places,  yet  alio  to  confilt  ot  eight  craftlmcn,  viz.  fix 
it  is  not  without  inftances  of  the  ruin  of  Deacons,  and  two  other  es afifmen  (caU 
others  by  the  eredion  of  too  many:  led  IVadcs  Counfcllors),  making  in  all 
whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  a  eighteen  ;  and  thefe,  added  to  the  Ma- 
country  without  fortrefles  is  not  in  a  giKratrs  lor  the  year,  form  the  Ordinary 
much  greater  ftate  of  danger,  than  that  Council  of  twenty- fine- 
which  has  more  than  it  can  properly  Incorporations, 

maintain  ;  for  though  lome  preventive  THE  fourteen  incorporated  trades^  or 
fortp,  for  the  reafous  already  aftigned,  arc  crafts,  are,  Uie  Su’-geons,  Gohiimuhs, 
neccHary  for  every  (late,  yet  it  does  not  Skinners, Fun iers,Hammenucii, Wrights, 
from  thence  follow,  that  the  difticiiily  of  Mafons,  I'aylors,  Baxters,  FieHieri',  Cor- 
attacking  a  ftate  can  be  increafed  by  the  diners,  Webfterp,  Waulktrs,  and  Bon- 
pumber  and  extent  of  incunthcring  for-  nctmakers  *. 
trefles.  The  fortretTes  of  a  ftate  IhoulJ 
be  cantionHy  proportioned  to  the  troops 
which  it  can  r.ii<e,  and  is  able  to  m  un- 
tain  ;  and  thefe  Ihould  always  be  fuffi:i- 
ciu  to  garrifon  its  defences,  form  guards 
for  its  towns,  and  an  army  for  the  field  ; 
for,  without  an  army,  f.-rtrefiTes  can  no 
longer  proted  a  ftate  than  whilft  its 
magazines  afl'ord  a  plentiful  fubfiftence.’’ 


•  The  Sergeors  and  Barbers  were  formerly 
incorporafcii  together  ;  hut  f  .me  ilifTcicnccs 
avifing  betwixt  them,  a  l«*ng  procefs  at  la'v 
eolued,  the  rtlV.li  of  which  was,  ihc  profefi- 
lions  were  difj  lined,  and  il»e  Baibtrs  arc  no'v 
only  a  Society^  though  leiaining  the  privileges 
granted  by  rnyjl  chartei  :  they  chufe  a  Preles, 
inftcad  of  a  de  ienn,  and  arc  not  rcprclcntcd  in 
the  I  own  Ciaii.cil 

The  Fniiiers  are  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Glovers. 

Along  wlih  the  Hammermen  are  compre- 
h'  Tidtd  the  following  crafc',  vu.  Hlackfmiths, 
White-iro;'.lniit!is,  Oppcifmilhs,  L<*tkfmiths, 
Gunfiniths,  Cuticis  Pewttrers, 
Srtdicrs,  Ai  mourers,  Fonn<l-.rs,  Braziers,  Watch¬ 
makers,  ilt;okinakers,  Pinmaker>,  and  liclt- 
makt :  s. 

rile  Wrights  and  Mafons  are  known  by 
the  name  ot  “  ihe  United  I rico! poratioii  of 
Tdary  s  Cbupe!.  ’ — It  cordilts  of  ilie  following 
c.alis,  vii  Wriglits.  M  if^.s,  Bowyers,  Gla¬ 
ziers,  Plnnibeis,  U'pliolftcrers,  PaiiUers,  Sla¬ 
te's,  Sievf'wtighrs  and  Oiopers. —  They  have 
a  d{  ir  :;:]?!» icnrntion  in  the  1‘ovvn  Council  ; 
oiie  Deacon  is  nfu^lly  rhoftn  to  reprefent  the 
Vv  ri'dits,  and  another  ilie  Mafons. 

Tne  Coidiiiets  are  hater  known  by  the 
lies  of  the  city  ot  hdin-  name  .;f  Shoemakers. 

e  fr'ven  in  nnudoer,  viz,  Wiiii  the  Wanlkus  ihc  Hatters  are  incorpo- 
baiiits  Dean  oi  Gmlci,  rated. 

ind  thefe  to  be  alwavs  And  the  D vers  v.kh  the  Uonnetmakers, 


[AS  political  difpiPe  runs  fo  high  at  pre- 
fenr  iu  the  metrorxills  of  this  kingdom; 
as  the  late  proceedings  of  the  fown 
Council  caufe  much  fpeculation;  and 
as  their  formality  will,  no  doubt,  be 
lubjtdt  of  future  inveftigation  in  a 
higfier  Judicature,  — it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  lay  before  our  readers  an 
Abftradt  of  the  Set  or  Ciiarter  for  the 
adrr.ini Itralion  of  affairs  in  the  Good 
Town.]] 


SET  or  CHARTER  for  the  Government 
of  the  City  (/EDINBURGH. 
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Flexion  of  Deac$ns, 

IN  order  to  form  the  Council,  it  is  nc- 
cefiary  tu  begin  ^iih  the  ek^ion  of  Dea¬ 
cons  for  each  of  thefe  crafts. — On  the 
third  council-day  (Wednefday)  preceding 
the  feaft  of  Michaelmas,  yearly,  the  Pro- 
▼oft,  Bailies,  and  Council  for  the  year, 
conlilfiog  of  nineteen  peifons  only  (tx- 
ciudif.'g  always  the  fix  Council  Deacons), 
(hall  convene,  and  call  before  them  the 
preient  fourteen  deacons,  every  one  feve* 
rally,  and  inquire  their  opinion  and  judg' 
mrnt  'll  th?  btd\  and  W  Tthieft  men  of 
Ibrir  refpei^tive  cralts  f  ;  and  the  Provofi, 
B  ilies,  and  Council  lhall  then  proceed 
to  nominate  and  Uet.  three  of  the  moft 
diferret  and  beft  qualified  perfoiis  for 
each  craft,  (-.vhereoj  the  old  D.acon  lhall 
al'^avs  be  o^'e),  who  art  bur/f  fi'es  and 
freemen '>f  the  city,  and  w  lo  hav.  been 
iriafters  of  iheii  crafts  for  tv\\>  yeaisat 
leafi.  Aaer  which  the  fourteen  lects 
fliall  be  delivered  «o  their  refp<-(Sfive  dea- 
conr,  and  eac^  iieacon,ou  the  d  y  iherc- 
dficr,  fhall  convi  i;e  his  craft,  and,  ot  the 
three  periods  in  the  Let,  lhall  elcdl  one 
to  b’*  deacon  of  that  craft  for  the  enfaing 
year; — And  upon  IIk  next  council  day 
after  the  laid  eledliun,  the  old  Deacons, 
attencled  bv  Ihriie  of  the  madtrs  of  the 
cralts,  fhall  picfent  the  new  Deacons  to 
the  who  fhali  aulhonfe  them  in 

their  cfficcs,  and  accivc  them  in  place  of 
the  old  D^aciiiis. 

Eledion  cf  the  Council  Deacons  • 

ON  the  faid  day  r»f  prt  fenting  the  new 
Deacons,  the  Provolf,  Bailies,  and  Coun¬ 
cil,  confiding  of  nineteen,  fliall  chufe, 
from  among  the  hiid  fourteen  deacons, 
fix  perfons  to  fit  in  council  for  the  cn- 
filing  year,  and  to  be  called  Council  Dea¬ 
cons  ;  and  the  fix  Deacons,  who  were 
iFormerly  upon  the  C  uncil,  fliall  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  have  no  future  vole  in  coun¬ 
cil,  nnlefs  they  be  re  ele(5fe<l. 

Elehlion  of  Neov  Council t  and  of  Mtr chant 
and  Trades  CounftUors* 

UPON  Vvednefday  next,  immediately 

f  'J  bis  was  according  to  the  origi’tal  let  of 
King  Ja  mes  VI.  but  the  dccrecl-irbit;  al  of 
Archihahl  Duke  of  Arg\le  in  1730  icgubics 
this  matter  as  follows  '‘Ordains,  that  the  ufage 
and  cuftom  of  prcfcniing  leets  of  fix  perfons 
made  by  the  I'tveral  inc.  rporations,  and  attef- 
ted  by  thcii  ftfpc^live  clerks,  in  order  to  their 
making  Iccts  of  three  for  elt^i(»n  of  Deacons, 
being  inviolably  for  ever  obferved,  and  that  the 
(hotl  Irets  be  rcliuned  by  them  out  of  the  laid 
leets  of  fix,  regulaily  and  icgally  made  and  at- 
«ded.” 


preceding  Michaelmas,  yearly,  the  Pro* 
voft,  Bailies,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  Trea* 
furcr ;  the  Old  Provolf ,  Old  B  lilies,  Old 
Dean  of  Guild,  and  Old  Treafurer,  three 
Merchant  Counfellors,  two  Trades  Coun- 
fellors,  and  fix  Council  Deacons,  in  all 
twenty  five  perfons,  and  twnty-fix  votes^ 
(the  Proiio/l  always  having  thvojy  lhall 
convene  and  chute  a  new  Council  of 
eighteen  for  the  enfuing  year  ;  and  as  the 
Provoll,  Bailies,  Dean  of  Guild,  and 
Treafurer  for  the  prefent  yeai,  and  the 
fix  new  Council  Deacons,  make  thirteen 
perfons  thereof,  fo  they  fliall  add  and 
chufe  three  of  the  moft  refpedable  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  city  to  be  Merchant  Conn- 
fellors,  and  hkewife  two  reputable  craftf- 
m?n  to  be  Trades  Counfellors,  (in  place 
of  the  five  former  Counfellors)  ;  and 
tiicfe  eighteen  to  be  called  the  new  Coun¬ 
cil.  And  if  any  of  the  Merchant  Coun- 
fellurs,  fo  chf'fen,  be  afterwards  upon  the 
leets  for  Mngiflraies%  and  be  promoted 
thereto,  another  reputable  merchant  (hall 
be  chofeii  Counfellor  in  his  room  on  the 
day  he  is  fo  promoted. 

Fixing  the  Leets  for  Magi/lrates, 

On  the  Friday  next  thereafter,  the  faid 
new  Council  ot  eighteen,  and  the  old 
Council  of  twelve,  (viz.  the  old  Provoft, 
Old  Bailies,  Old  Dean  of  Guild,  and  Old 
Treafurer,  the  three  old  Merchant  Coiin- 
fellor;8,  and  the  two  old  Trades  Counfei- 
lors,)  in  all  thirty  perfons,  (and  thirty- 
owe  x>o/e/,)  fliall  convene  to  fix  the  Letts 
for  Magiflratcs  for  the  enfuing  year; 
“  and  thefe  thirty  perfons  folemnly  pro- 
tefiing  befoie  God  that  they  Hull  chufe 
the  perfons  moft  fit  for  thefe  ofliccs, 
without  favour,  hatred,  or  any  kind  of 
collufion,”  fliall  then  begin  and  chufe  for 
each  of  the  feven  Magiftrates  a  Icct  of 
three  ;  that  isy  for  the  Provoft  a  leet  of 
three, (the  prefent  Piovoft  being  one  of 
them) ;  for  each  of  the  four  Bailies  a  leet 
of  three  ;  for  the  Dean  of  Guild  a  leet  of 
three,  {including  the  prefent  Dean)y  and 
for  the  Treafurer  a  leet  of  three  {the  pre-' 
fent  alfo  included)X.  And  a  majoiity  of 

I  The  Duke  of  Ar^yle’s  dtcrett-arbitral 
contains  the  following  claufc  relative  to  thefe 
leets  : — “  Finds,  that  according  to  the  fet  of 
the  town  there  muft  be  three  perfons  in  evciy 
Iccl  for  the  Icveral  otiices  of  Piovcfl,  Dean  of 
Guild,  and  Treafurer,  and  twelve  perfons  in 
the  leet  for  Bailies;  but  it  is  not  determined 
by  the  fet  whether  the  faid  leets  Ihould  contain 
one  and  twenty  different  peiTons;  and  the 
iifage  appeals  to  be  in  the  contrary,  which 
therefore  ought  to  prevail.** 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


fotc8  of  the  faid  thirty  perfona  to  deter¬ 
mine  every  name  to  be  put  in  ihci'c  Iccta. 

EUdion  of  MaftfiraUs, 

On  Tiiclday  next  alter  M  chaelma^ 
yearly,  there  Ihill  convene  the  (aid  thirty 
perfons  of  new  and  old  Council,  and  alio 
the  remaining  eight  of  the  t  uirlt  cti  l>ta 
cons  who  arc  not  of  the  Council  (but  are 
in  this  cafe  extraordinary  Council  Dea¬ 
cons),  in  all  thirty-eight  oerf.ius  and  thirty 
nine  votes ; — and  begijuiing  at  the  Icei  for 
Pruvod,  “  they  (hall  all  in  theif-  o  vn 
ranks  give  their  votes  to  luch  as  they  find 
meet  for  the  good  of  the  town,  according 
to  their  confcicrce  and  knowledge,  with¬ 
out  fee  or  favour;**  and  t)n  whom  the 
greateft  number  of  votes  (hall  fall,  he  ih  ill 
be  fworn,  receiveil,  and  admitted  Provotl 
for  that  year  en.'uing  and  f »  proceed  in 
the  fame  manner  ^  through  the  Icets  for  the 
Bailies,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  Treafurer, 
till  the  faid  election  be  completely  ended. 

And  the  eleift'on  being  judly  and  duly 
declared,  a  minuted  in  the  Council  books, 
the  faid  newly  elected  Provoff,  Bailies, 
Dean  of  Guild,  and  Treafarer,  being  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  eighteen  Council  formerly 
cledted,  and  making  in  all  twenty-five 
pcrlbns, — they  only  {and  no  others)  (hall 
have  the  full  government  and  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  heal  commonweal  of  the  city, 
in  all  things  for  one  year  enfuing  : 

Excepting  always  the  cafes  following, 
in  which  the  whole  fourteen  Deacons  of 
crafts  (hall  be  called  to  give  fheir  fpecial 
vote  and  confultation,  viz.  an  eledtion  (^f 
the  ProVvuft,  Bailies,  Dean  of  Guild,  and 
Treafurer  (as  abov.);  an  elcdtion  for  a 
Member  of  Parliament  ;  in  fetting  of 
fews,  or  any  manner  of  tacks  (except  the 
yearly  rouping  of  the  town's  good  on 
Martinmas  E'en)  ;  in  giving  of  benefices 
on  other  officers  in  the  burgh  ;  in  granting 
of  extents,  contributions,  and  (icklikt  ; 
building  of  common  works;  and  in  dif- 
poling  of  the  Cv):timon  good  of  the  (um  of 
twenty  pounds  together. 

And  if  any  one  or  more  of  the  eight 
extraot dinary  Deacons ^  being  per('onaily 
warned  to  a  meeting  for  any  of  the  above 
purppl'ea,  and  abfent  himfelf,  then  the  laft 
Deacon  who  preceded  him,  or  any  other 
who  was  in  the  leet  vviih  him  at  the  lall 
dedtion,  (hall  fupply  his  place  for  the 
time  ;  and  he  alfo  being  abfent  (though 
perfotially  warned), — tlien  the  meeting 
arc  empowered  to  proceed  to  bufineU 
without  them. 

TH.iT  no  perfoa  whatever  be  cho- 


S*9 

cen  Provoft,  Diilie,  Dean  of  OuiH,  or 
IVeafurer,  although  tluy  be  burgedVs  of 
the  city,  unlels  they  have  been  one  year 
at  ieait  in  itte  Council  before. — Tn.u  nd 
perfon  be  up)n  the  C  uincil  abv>ve  two 
years  toge'her,  unlefs  he  be  cholen  into 
oifice,  as  P  ov.Wt,  Biilie,  Dean  of 

(iiiild,  or  rreafurer  ;  lu  tint  cafe  lie  is, 
ex  ojicuit  a  Couneellor.  'I'hat  not  Dea- 
co  I  of  a  craft  ihall  be  ciuitinued  in  his 
(aid  orTioi  of  detcon,  above  two  years 
together. 

'rii  it  the  Provoft,  Dean  of  Guild,  and 
Trcifiirer,  Ihill  not  be  eicCfcd  or  con¬ 
tinued  III  their  offi;es  longer  than  t>iie, 
or,  at  moft,  two  years  tou'ether  at  a  time: 
And  tne  Billies  fhah  only  be  one  year 
Bailie,  one  year  O  d  Biilie,  and  one  year 
free  of  office,  and  (hall  not  be  put  in 
leets  for  B  lilies  till  tliofc  yearn  be  paft. 
That  whoever  has  ferved  ihe  offiee  of 
Dean  of  Guild  (hall  be  capable,  at  any 
time  afterwards^  to  be  chofen  Provoft  or 
Bailie,  as  the  Council  ftiall  think  fit :  And 
the  Treifurer  (hall  alfo  be  capable  to  be 
chofen  Biilie,  but  not  till  his  accounts,  ai 
Treafurer,  are  finally  fitted  and  approved 
by  the  Council. 

That  the  right  of  cilling  the  Council, 
ordinary  and  extrat»rUiuary,  belongs  to  the 
the  Provoft  or  Pieles  of  the  meeting  ;  and 
upon  an  execution  letumed  to ‘he  mem¬ 
bers  being  (hmiiioned  by  the  faid  Pr  .volt 
or  Prefes  his  o'der,  thirteen  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  feventeen  of  the  extraord'ii  iry 
Council,  may  proceed  and  a<5t  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  if  a’!  the  membur^  were  pre- 
fciit :  but  if  llie  Provoft  or  Prcl'es  tlull 
happen  to  neg!e>t,  or  Ihall  ielufc  to  call 
a  Council  on  ’  Weiiii-f  lay  (the  0!(!in.iry 
coup.cil-day),  a  rnaj  irityof  tlie  faid  Coun¬ 
cil  may,  forty-ciglii  hours  preceding  till 
ordinary  and  Ilited  ti  nc  of  mreti  ig,  re¬ 
quire  the  aroreiaid  IVovoft  or  Prefes,  un- 
orr  form  of  iiulrunicnt,  to  call  a  Council, 
aiivl  upon  hioietjl  d  or  n.  jlcvt  to  ctimply 
with  llie  demind  lo  made,  the  rinjorilv 
of  the  laid  Counci',  may  in-'et  on  the  faid 
iifu  il  and  dated  lime,  and  proceed  to  do 
but’inefs. 

Tfiat  the  Provoft  has  rijht  to  the  firft 
vote  ill  evei  y  maHrr  and  liiing  and  to  a 
calling  vo’e,  in  rale  of  an  equality,  and 
to  no  other  or  turdier  vute  in  cafe  ot  aa 
equality. 

That  the  Deacons  ex’ raordinary  or  not 
of  the  Council  have  a  vote  in  ciiufing 
prox'cs  for  the  able  .t  rriemhc:',  of  t'ic  or- 
diuary  Cv^uned  at  ihc  anuud  ei'^cti  ja,  ia 
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all  ftcp8  where  they  have  a  right  to  be  pre- 
fcDt. 

That  the  fald  extrdoi dinary  Deacons  of 
crafts  have  right  to  give  their  ipecial  vote 
af>d  Confutation,  anrinally,in  eleifting  and 
chuhng  the  members  of  the  Dean  of 
G  .'Id  Court  of  Edinburgh;  but  that  they 
have  no  vote  in  the  ele(ftion  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Train  bands,  the  Coultable?, 
and  Bailies  of  the  ptiblic  rnarkets  ot  the 
city,  and  thei^  affiftants  kiik  and  college 
treafurers,  ftent-'iiafters,  and  auditors  of 
the  town^s  accounts  ;  nor  in  electing  and 
chufing  the  Baron  Bailies  of  the  lubiirbs, 
namely,  the  Bailies  of  Leith,  Canongatc, 
Portfburgh,  and  Caltoun;  the  Magillratea 
and  ordinary  Council  having  the  only 
right  of  chuling  the  faid  offiaers. 

That  no  perlbn  who  haa  deferted  and 
given  over  the  practice  and  exercife  of  his 
trade  and  occupation  within  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  and  libei  ties  thereof,  unlefs  he 
refidc  within  the  faid  town  or  liberties, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fabje<5t  himfelf  to  the 
common  burdens  of  the  town  and  incor¬ 
poration  whereof  he  is  free,  or  who  is  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  member  or  fervant  in  any  of 
the  town’s  hcfpitala,  or  who  is  a  pcnlioncr 
€)f  the  town  or  trade,  or  has  or  enjoys 
any  benertt  or  lucrative  office  from  the 
town  or  trade,  or  who,  at  any  time  within 
fix  months  preceding,  has  been  received, 
or  was  member,  fervant,  or  penftoner  as 
aforefaid,  or  held  or  enjoyed  Inch  bene¬ 
fice  or  lucrative  office,  hath,  or  ought  to 
have  any  vote  in  the  cledion  of  a  Deacon, 
or  other  officer  of  the  incorpotati(*n,  or 
in  making  up  lects  in  order  to  the  elec* 
tion  of  a  Deacon  or  other  (officer,  or  to 
adl  or  vote  in  any  meeting  whatsoever,  of 
any  incorporation  within  the  faid  city. 

That  the  expence  of  ail  public  treats 
ought  to  be  previoufly  aiithorKed  by  the 
Council,  and  attelled  when  laid  out  by 
two  of  the  Council,  or  more,  who  are 
hereby  ordained  to  write,  or  caufe  to  be 
written  on  the  bills,  the  date  and  occafion 
of  the  expence,  and  the  perfon’s  name  to 
whom  the  lame  was  paid,  or  is  due  ;  and 
to  fign  the  faid  bills  and  reoort,  and  pro¬ 
duce  them  iti  cr?until  w'ithin  a  month  at 
fartheft  after  the  faid  cxpence  is  incurred. 

That  neither  the  merchants  among 
themfelvcs,  nv)r  the  crafts  and  their  dea¬ 
cons  among  themfelvcs,  fliall  make  any 
particular  or  general  conventions,  as 
metchants  with  merchants,  deacons  with 
deacoDS,  deacons  with  crafts,  or  crafu 


among  themfelves,  without  the  advict 
and  confent  of  the  Provoft,  Bailies,  and 
Council. 

Excepting  always,  that  the  Dean  of 
Guild  may  aifemble  his  brethren  and 
Ciiuncil  in  their  guild  courts,  conform  to 
the  antient  laws  and  privileges  of  the 
Guildry  ;  And  any  one  craft  may  convene 
together  among  themfelves,  for  the  cl, u- 
fing  of  their  deacons  at  the  time  appoint, 
ed  thereto,  and  in  manner  before  expref- 
fed;  making  of  mafters,  and  trying  of 
their  handy- ^^'ork,  allenarly  :  And  if  any 
brethren,  or  deacons  of  crafts,  fhall  find 
out,  or  devife  any  good  heads  that  may 
tend  to  the  good  of  their  craft,  they  ihall 
propone  the  fame  to  the  Magiftrates,  who 
fliall  fet  forward  an  aft  or  ftatute  there¬ 
upon. 

That  the  Council,  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  have  the  foie  power  and  right 
of  governing  the  Trinity  Hofpital,  and 
cannot  delegate  the  fame  to  any  other 
perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever. 

That  the  accompts  of  the  town  to  be 
fitted  and  audited  wdthin  the  year  to 
which  the  faid  accompts  relate,  or  within 
three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year ;  and  that  no  article  of  deburfement 
of  the ‘town’s  money  ought  to  be  allow¬ 
ed,  unlefs  the  fame  be  fufficiently  vouch¬ 
ed. 


To  our  Correspondents. 

♦ 

Wc  are  much  obliged  to  Mr  J.  B.  for  his 
occafional  favours.  But  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  4id  volume,  p.  13. 
he  will  there  find  the  contents  of  his  lad  let¬ 
ter,  verbatim  et  His  Sketches  of 

Koman  Antiquities  will  be  very  acceptable. 

We  arc  afraid  an  Ex^uirer’s  Obfervations 
would  lead  us  into  a  coniroverfy,  wliich  it 
might  not  be  eafy  to  put  an  end  to. — VVe  fhall 
however  confider  of  them. 

We  have  of  late  received  abundant  fupply 
for  a  certain  occafional  department  of  our 
Mifceilany,  intitlcd  the  Dunces^  Den  /  in  which 
we  fliall  footi  include  Mr  W.  C's  inimitable 
Verfes  on  the  Princefs  Royal’s  Biith-day. 

SpERATOR*s  Verfes  are  not  tjuitc  jljockhi^, 
though  they  are  but  indiferent  — We  fhall  gra¬ 
tify  him  at  a  proper  opportunity. 

The  Crofs  Readings,  lately  fent  us,  are  very 
dry.  Our  readers  are  tired  of  fuch  artificial 
humour. 

1  he  Ode  from  Anacreon  and  F.  L.’s  Vifioi> 
in  our  next. 


